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I. 


PON a broad highway, straight and smooth, between ample 
LJ farms, where the cheerful activities of spring sent forth a 
medley of noises very pleasant to hear, a young man rode his 
bicycle with leisurely strokes. The small case of alligator leather on 
the handle-bar looked a trifle worn, as if it had felt hard usage, the 
rain, sun, and dust of a long journey. From New York City to the 
mid-region of Indiana is not, indeed, a short wheel-spin; moreover, 
the weather had been showery almost the whole of the way, making 
the roads heavy. Now, however, a perfect morning late in April was 
hanging a splendid sheen of beauty on sky and landscape. 

Frederick Breyten, the rider, despite his many days of steady exer- 
cise, looked fresh and cheerful. He was a man of greater weight than 
long-distance travelling a-wheel usually attracts; yet his massive limbs 
showed boyish suppleness, while his slightly curved back rippled with 
a fine play of muscles. Steering with one hand, the other thrust 
into the pocket of his short coat, he gazed right and left over the 
greening fields. ‘There was a ruddy underglow in his cheeks, his 
curly, short hair shot a glint of gold from under the rim of his cap, 
and his face had a Norwegian suggestion in its fairness, strengthened 
somewhat by a peculiar yet not uncomely forward thrust of his rather 
heavy chin, which bore a rimpled yellow beard, short, fine, and not 
very thick, running thence up to his ears; and his mustaches but half 


veiled his mouth. 
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He had come out of Indianapolis by the Hawford Road at sun- 
rise; now the city lay ten miles behind him. There was every tempta- 
tion to fast riding. Straight away, hard as packed gravel could make 
it, the road reached, white, smooth, level, without dust, a glimmering, 
narrowing line to where it pitched gently down from a slight, hazy 
ridge-top into a wooded valley. But Breyten, albeit not averse now 
and again to a wild scorch, lagged while his gray eyes fed upon what 
the landscape had to offer. 

He looked at his watch; it was a quarter past one. The air had a 
thrill of heat in it, a premature touch of summer. By the wayside, on 
the slope of a grassy hill near a noisy little brook, a spring trickled 
forth with a chill suggestion in its crystal current. Here he dis- 
mounted and ate his simple luncheon, drawn from a corner of the 
alligator-skin case, where it had been closely associated with two or 
three little dog-eared books. The meal ended, he stretched his mag- 
nificent form on the blue-grass under a greening willow. Five minutes 
later he was sleeping, with an arm curved above his head. 

About five o’clock Breyton resumed his journey towards Hawford, 
going briskly, with a blue violet between his lips. The air, drawing 
from the southwest, had suddenly touched his face with a dampness 
meaning rain not far off; and he saw a isaac cloud spreading 
upward under the westering sun. 

II. 

Aprit showers had so often sprinkled Breyton’s back lately that 
the prospect of another chill dash did not give him uneasiness, nor was 
there anything especially threatening in the keen spears of flame shot 
down now and again from the cloud with rattling thunder. 

When the cloud, now tumbling along with a motion like the under- 
tow of a dangerous surf, had risen about half way to the zenith, Brey- 
ton saw a girl on a bicycle whirl with a short, swift curve out of a 
road tributary to his, a hundred yards ahead. She flew straight away 
from him, a beaming embodiment of haste, something birdlike in her 
motions and in the flashes of color from her clothes suggesting the 
wing-movements of a frightened oriole. 

Breyten involuntarily quickened his pace as she began to draw away 
from him. He found that she was going, indeed, at a racing gait, and 
against a rising wind, while her fluttering skirts, somehow showing 
her well-turned ankles and little feet, gave forth a twinkle of yellow 
and brown. The cap she wore had a black-and-orange feather-tuft 
lying flat at the left side with demure effect; not that Breyten could 
make out just its form and color, but a sense of these came along 
with the memory of how softly turned, and how like a berry in its 
rich underglow, her cheek had looked when she rounded into the road. 
He smiled so much that le let fall the blue violet from his lips. 
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Jerky whiffs of wind smote harder and faster in the rider’s glow- 
ing face; the girl’s skirts flickered through puffs of road-dust, and by 
some indirect ray of expression from that exquisitely poised form 
slipping away before him, Breyten knew that the girl was frightened ; 
he could almost see her shrink when the thunder drummed on the 
hollow floor of heaven. 

He now bent low over his handle-bar, arching his back high, stretch- 
ing forth his Antinous neck, and driving the pedals so rapidly that the 
tires purred, spinning the pebbles to right and left. At this moment 
the puffs all combined into a head-wind, a gale almost like a hurricane, 
driving the level stream of dust into Breyten’s eyes, and then the front 
wheel hit a bowlder as large as his head. It seemed to him that he 
sailed a long way before he struck the ground; he had many thoughts 
while spread out bat-like in the gloomy, raging air, and his flight ended 
in a shock amid a great spangle of starry coruscations. His bicycle 
climbed along his back to his shoulders, where it settled stiffly upon 
him, as if conscious of having the right to caress him. 

The surprise was about all there was in the mishap to disturb 
Breyten’s faun-like equanimity; but he grovelled ludicrously in the 
dust for awhile, uttering certain virile exclamations. 

After ten minutes of toilsome headway Breyten found himself in 
a little valley through which a stream, half brook, half river, ran crook- 
edly, but in a general direction at right angles with his road. A 
wooden bridge spanned the water. Here he paused, breathing as much 
dust as air. A roaring came out of the southwest, as if some great, 
hoarse throat were gasping strenuously. 

Breyten shrugged his shoulders; then, lifting his bicycle, he made 
« dash down the stream’s bank and went under the bridge, where he 
groped around for the most eligible place in which he might shelter 
himself from the shower of tree-boughs, falling noisily. It was almost 
pitch dark in the hollow of the crib-work wooden abutment, a stuffy 
nook, just above the water level, with great oaken sills half sunk in 
the mud, while overhead the floor of the bridge served as roof. 

Hastily disposing of his bicycle, Breyten felt with his hands for a 
spot to sit upon. While he fumbled thus there came a blinding white 
flame down from heaven to earth with a crash, as if all things had been 
ground instantly together into splinters. 

“ Oh-o-o!” wailed a tremulous, sweet voice; and at the same time 
Breyten’s hands clutched something soft and warm. “Let go! Quit! 
Oh-o-o!” continued the voice. 

By the fierce light, which seemed to linger with a wavering, filmy 
intensity, like the sun itself, Breyten saw a girl, and recognized her 
as the one who had fled before him. She was sitting, half kneeling, 
upon the ground, her face like a saint’s at prayer. Her bicycle lay be- 
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side her; so much he saw in a twinkling, and the vision registered 
itself within him, a luminous and fadeless picture. 

He had withdrawn his hand from her soft shoulder; but when the 
darkness followed the flash, doubly black by contrast, and he heard her 
wail piteously, he felt around, trying to touch her again. 

“ Don’t be frightened,” he said very gently; “it is safe here. And 
don’t you be afraid of me. I i 

He was interrupted by another flash of indescribable splendor and 
a detonation that made the ground oscillate. Something forced him to 
his knees, but he sprang up instantly; for a moment he thought the 
bolt had hit him on the head, while around him in a quivering clasp 
he felt the girl’s arms. It was a frantic embrace, made strenuous by 
terror. Certain cries, quite unrestrained yet neither loud nor harsh, 
and altogether feminine, told how poignant was the agony engendering 
them. ; 
Breyten stood still, smiling in the dark, half conscious of a fear 
that even his breathing might break the charm woven around him. 
A fine thrill sprang through his limbs and body from those quivering 
arms. It was but a minute—how long and delicious !—then she let go 
and sprang away, rising lightly to her feet. 

“‘ I—I beg pardon !” she stammered, with the intonation of a hermit 
thrush. “ Forgive me.” : 

Breyten laughed. 

“What for?” he demanded. “You have done no crime that I 
know of. You haven’t picked my pocket.” 

Heavy silence ensued, so far as any sounds between them might be 
reckoned against it, and, in fact, the wind was slacking, the thunder 
receding. Not a drop of rain had fallen. Incredibly soon there was 
nothing in the heaven overhead but trailing shreds of dark gray, the 
tatters of that cloud which half an hour before had looked so heavy 
and so charged with danger. 

By the sudden access of light Breyten saw the girl too plainly for 
the good of his eyes; he was dazzled by the beam from her fresh and 
glowing countenance. 

“T was dreadfully frightened,” she said; “I always am when it 
lightens and thunders so. It is foolish, I know; bu ” 

“ It was enough to scare you,” Breyten interrupted, “or any person. 
It’s all over now. It has blown around north of here. Let me take 
your wheel up to the road for you.” 

“No, no, thank you; don’t, please.” But he seemed not to hear 
her, and went forth carrying her bicycle up the steep bank to the 
bridge-top, while she followed. It was done so easily and quickly that 
the tall, comely girl scarcely understood how she had been mastered ; 
but she struggled with her wits what time she was mounting the slope. 
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“ Now wait till I fetch my wheel,” he said. 

She clutched the handle-bar of her bicycle and suddenly looked up 
into his face. 

“Oh, if you please—won’t you look for a little red note-book down 
there? I must have left it on the ground where we—where I m 

“Yes, yes,” said Breyten; “all right, I’ll find it.” 

With three or four bounds he descended and passed under the 
bridge. Something like a fairy tune was humming in his ears; his 
eyes were so blurred with a rosy vision that he stumbled over his faith- 
ful wheel. He looked about for the little red book, until at last he 
found it, and beside it a dainty handkerchief from which, when he 
picked it up, a hint of heliotrope reached his nostrils. 

Breyten reascended the bluff in such a state of inward transfigure- 
ment that when he again stood on the bridge and looked around he 
felt as if just coming out of a dream. Had he really seen a lovely 
young woman, brown-haired, brown-eyed, berry-lipped? What had 
become of her? Up the road, down the road he turned his dazed, in- 
quiring eyes; but not even a ribbon-flutter or the twinkle of a wheel 
broke the dancing play of sunlight now slanting over from the rapidly 
clearing west. 

He looked curiously at the red note-book and the white handker- 
chief, a smile on his mouth somehow betraying his sense of having been 
outgeneralled. If a stalwart man ever looked like an abashed and 
bewildered boy, it was he, standing there flushed to the ear-tips, stu- 
pidly toying with what was left of the sweetest apparition that his 
eyes had ever seen. 

It was a month in his imagination, but only a minute or two in 
fact, that he stood idle; then the impul@@came to mount and pursue. 
She was going towards Hawford when he first saw her; of course, she 
would be going in that direction now. 


ITI. 


BREYTEN entered the town from the east in a broad, clean boule- 
vard, not pretentiously kept, but certainly attractive, on either side 
overlooked by pleasant homes in the midst of trees, under which a 

lue-grass sward shone intensely green. The way turned at a con- 
siderable angle to join a straight, broad street of the town. 

Quite unlike most little cities of the Middle West, Hawford had an 
air of age and permanence; not so much in the materials of the build- 
ings, mostly wooden, as in the general effect made by solid architecture 
and ample grounds shaded by ancient forest trees. Breyten saw no 
great stir as of pressing traffic; people were going to and fro, but not 
with anxiety or eagerness. 

After inquiry he found his way to a pleasant little hotel in- the 
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thick of the town, where his luggage was awaiting him, as well as a 
package of letters. The first thing- was a bath; his correspondents 
could hold their breath until he got into comfortable clothes; for no 
particular interest attached to what the mails brought him. No father, 
mother, brother, or sister came within his memory, nor had he any 
familiar friends or nagging enemies who knew where he was. The 
letters were from agents managing his estates in different cities. 

What most occupied his mind, vaguely, perhaps, but in its every 
nook, was the girl who had escaped so easily at the bridge. She had 
fastened herself upon his imagination like a butterfly on a flower, 
swinging across his inner vision, as if tossed by a fresh wind. 

It would be safe to say that Breyten had been touched by more 
than one girl’s beauty before this. He was a Southerner, with all the 
warmth of the cavaliers in his blood. 

It was a part of his deepest nature to desire, as the Greek poets 
expressed it, when loveliness came before him; but he had escaped 
sensuality by reason of high health and a native honesty. As a roving 
student he had, as it were, gone up and down in the world with a book 
in his hand and love in his heart. 

While he was waiting for the dinner he had ordered, Breyten 
walked back and forth in his room. A bay-window looked into the 
street in front, its open sash letting enter some clatter of vehicles 
along with a pleasant country freshness. It was growing dark, yet 
against the sky pinkish clouds were sliding, thin and wavering, like 
fading flames pursuing the sun. The wind had gone into the south- 
east. Breyten took note of these weather-signs, for to-morrow he 
meant to go out and find his girl. His girl? Of course, his girl. It 
is the way that youth has of appropriating maidenhood; what a young 
man discovers, is it not his? Yea, to keep forever or to toss aside, 
according to his mind. 

Later in‘the evening, while rummaging for something in the pockets 
of his cast-off bicycle-coat, he found the book and handkerchief left in 
his possession by the fair strategist at the bridge. It would have been 
right good to see him treat the bit of hemstitched linen as if its per- 
fume were a charm, as if it were a white flower-petal from an en- 
chanted garden. He held it near his nostrils to sniff it delicately. 
Then he opened the little red book. 

You could have seen guilty conscience in his boyish expression of 
furtiveness while he read her name on the first page,—Rosalynde Ban- 
deret,—certainly musical, suggesting French ancestry, and Vincennes 
was not far away, as he remembered ; besides, she had a Creole dash of 
tender duskiness in her eyes. A warm glow pursued his blood around 
the circle of his veins at the thought of her voice. 

Breyten felt the temptation to read the entries in the book from 
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page to page; it was like seeing ripe berries in a cool place at high 
noon; they assaulted a primitive appetite. But he could not trespass 
farther than to catch up the name involuntarily,—Rosalynde Ban- 
deret,—deliciously sweet, as if stolen. 

And that night he dreamed, awake and asleep, the preposterous 
dreams of youth and poetry, with the book and handkerchief under his 
pillow. 

He did not rise early, as was his habit, but slumbered until nine, 
waking then to see a great patch of sunshine abetting the glare or 
stare of the gorgeous carpet on the floor. 

From beneath the pillow, after fumbling a moment, he drew his 
mementoes of yesterday, looking at one, then the other, with rather a 
sheepish gaze, the smile on his mouth almost degenerating to a grin. 
Plainly he felt a trifle ashamed of himself for some reason; but the 
feeling could not conquer his delight when once more he saw the name, 
Rosalynde Banderet. And what could he do but kiss an autograph 
like that? If idleness is the parent of vice, it is also the sire of many 
harmless virtues begotten accidentally. 


IV. 

As Breyten was on the point of mounting from the concrete curb- 
ing in front of the hotel, he was accosted by a short but heavy-set young 
man, who had followed him out from the office to say: “ Pardon me, 
but that is a remarkably attractive wheel of yours. Whose make 
is it?” 

The voice had good-fellowship in its tone. Breyten felt, before he 
looked up, that he should see a comely face; but he was not prepared 
for what met-his eyes. The man was handsome, that could not be 
questioned; yet the magnetism of his countenance, which was in- 
stantaneous, really seemed not due to any happy arrangement of 
features. It was a ray from within, out of the darkness, one might 
say, for his face was of a dusky olive, while his eyes, hair, brows, and 
mustache were nut-brown, with a dark-yellowish gloom hovering about 
them. 

“Yes, it’s a good wheel,” said Breyten promptly. “I had it made 
just to my liking. You see, it has the good points of all the best 
makes. It is a concession in my behalf by several patentees.” 

“ You have come to enter the races at our spring meet, I presume.” 

Breyten came near demanding the man’s right to indulge so violent 
a presumption. He had never heard of the Hawford Spring Meet, 
and certainly he was not a racing man; but there was something in the 
face before him which forbade rebuke with peremptory directness. 
Besides, the man was lame, short of one leg by three inches, the lack 


filled out with an enormous boot-sole of cork. 
& 
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“No; I don’t race,” said Breyten; “I’m only a tourist looking at 
the country.” - 

Thus, by mere accident—or is there such a thing as accident ?— 
vame Alfred Rayle into the ken of Frederick Breyten, and both men 
knew almost immediately that the meeting meant something in the 
strange scheme of existence. 

Breyten mounted and passed out of town, gradually increasing his 
speed as the roadsides flaunted their rural verdure and the country 
freshness began to stimulate him. Not once did it come into his mind 
that there might be failure at the end of his ride; nor was he con- 
scious before reaching the bridge that he was doing a very foolish 
thing. There, however, while the glow of expectation was highest, he 
suddenly saw things change, as it were from poetry to prose. The 
whole landscape took on a commonplace countenance. He dismounted 
on the spot where he had last seen Rosalynde Banderet. Plucking at 
his mustache, he gazed around with a decidedly stupid stare, not 
enthusiastic enough to smile at his own folly or to recall himself from 
a state of indifference. 

Of course the young lady was nowhere in sight; why should she 
be? Had Breyten really expected her? After all, his coming back to 
the bridge meant nothing more than poetical impulses have always 
meant. : 

After three minutes of blank, listless staring around, he pulled 
himself together and laughed. He propped his bicycle against the 
rail of the bridge and went below, curious to see the spot upon which | 
Rosalynde Banderet had crouched while hugging his legs. It was not 
a romantic place, rather dirty, cobwebbed in the angles, ill-smelling. 
With his hands in his pockets he surveyed the ground, until a dainty 
shoe-print caught his eye. 

* Rosalynde Banderet,” he thought aloud, “I'll find you yet.” 

Then he‘laughed at himself and pedalled back into Hawford, dis- 
appointed in an indefinite way, yet not defeated. He had plenty of 
time, and the little town appeared attractive, viewed as a place in 
which to spend a month or two; furthermore, had not the thought of 
studying the life, or rather experiencing the life, of the Middle West 
often interested him? You see he was already framing a foundation 
for the excuse he needed. 

Instead of returning directly to the hotel, Breyten made a swing 
round the residence part of Hawford, taking a leisurely survey, not 
so much to observe as to think, and most of all to let his imagination 
settle. , 

Breyten may have been in just the frame of spirit to be most 
favorably impressed with what he saw; but any tourist would have 
been delighted with the cleanness, freshness, and repose of the little 
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city embowered in its manifold greeneries and blown upon by the 
weather of a day supremely golden, balmy, with bees in many a cherry- 
tree, all white with flowers,—a paradise of robins in every close. 

One broad street lying east and west, tree-fringed on either side, 
had been chosen, as the houses showed, by some of Hawford’s most 
substantial citizens. It was, indeed, a double row of attractive homes, 
which were set well back amid their trees, with shrubbery clumps in 
profusion and broad white walks of concrete leading straight from 
street-gate to stoop. 

Near the end of the street Breyten found himself opposite a large 
house which attracted his attention on account of its unlikeness to all 
the others. Not exactly venerable in appearance, it looked older than 
it really was; a stately structure, plain, weatherbeaten, solid, built of 
brick and painted drab, it stood on a knoll thickly surrounded with 
wide-armed forest trees. 

Just as he was passing the drab gate of the old place two persons, 
a man and a girl, went up the walk towards the house. The man was 
lame and proceeded slowly, leaning on a knotty cane, while his com- 
panion gently kept pace with him. An absurdly unattractive little dog 
followed at the girl’s heels, bearing itself as if conscious of a gazing 
world. | 

Breyten knew instantly that Rosalynde Banderet was once more 
under his eye. 

He recognized the lame man as the one who spoke to him at the 
hotel, and there was something in the movement and proportions of the 
poor fellow’s figure that suggested a satyr or some other half-beautiful, 
half-monstrous plaything of nature. Nor could there be any doubt, 
after a single glance, as to the influence Miss Banderet was, perhaps 
unconsciously, exerting over him. He was looking at her as a child 
looks at a star. Breyten knew this by the pose of his head and the 
slight drooping of his body towards her. A stroke, subtly keen, fell 
upon Breyten’s breast at the same time, sending a pang through his 
heart—a pang mixed of joy and its opposite; for there was a formless, 
nebulous pathos in the scene. 

He could not linger gazing, and the thought of making the book 
and handkerchief an excuse for entering that quiet close did not come 
into his mind; so he rode back to the hotel. After all, he had accom- 
plished something, more, indeed, than he had expected; but why this 
sorrowful faint shadow, this obscure taint in the sunshine of his 
dream? A thrush in a garden hedge sang of its love with just the 
same hint of indefinable sadness. 
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ae 

RAYLE was attempting the impossible, trying to learn art without a 
teacher and with no masterpieces from which to absorb a sense of techni- 
cal correctness. If he had genius, his work did not testify to it. Like 
the penniless provincial the world over, his regard for wealth being a 
distortion, he looked upon success as in some way connected with a 
happy financial condition. If he had money, the rest would be easy. 
But he had no money worth naming, six hundred dollars annually from 
property left in trust for him by an uncle being his only income save 
the little he earned by coloring photographs and doing a portrait once 
in a while. 

He took Breyten to his studio in the upper story of a rickety build- 
ing, part of which was occupied by baled hay and other horse-feed. A 
livery stable was next door, and across the street “Barney Hart’s 
Saloon” was squeezed hard between a bakery and a meat-shop. 

Breyten followed Rayle up the stairway, which was outside of the 
building at the edge of an alley, feeling in advance the pathos of what 
he was going to see. His sense of humor, however, received a shock 
when he entered the room, which smelt stuffy and looked grimy. 
There were two rough easels, a chair and a bench, a three-legged stool, 
some pictures,—nothing else. On one of the easels a large canvas held 
a landscape in oil, stiffly drawn and crudely colored, hideously unin- 
teresting, yet in a way true to nature, not unlike a photograph daubed 
over with greens and browns and blues. Breyten looked around, and 
a great laugh arose in him which he had trouble to keep from roaring 
forth. Then involuntarily he turned short and faced Rayle, who had 
stepped behind him as they entered. 

For a minute there was an awkward silence, while Rayle’s dark 
eyes seemed to search Breyten’s soul to its farthest limit, and while 
Breyten made a great effort to keep an equilibrium of countenance. 

At the point of greatest tension in the silence an enormous rat 
leaped out from a dark corner of the room and scampered noisily across 
the floor to a hole near another corner. That was the cue. Breyten 
let go his hold upon all the laughter that had accumulated. Rayle 
fairly recoiled before the explosion; but he caught himself, and 
laughed rather perfunctorily in response. He gave Breyten the chair, 
and took the stool for himself. 

“J—I beg your pardon,” he stammered, “for bringing you here. 
I know it’s not interesting to you.” 

“Why, yes,” said Breyten briskly; “it is interesting; I’m glad I 
came. It is a quiet, comfortable place. We can have a chat. Forgive 
my laugh; the rat was so big and so sudden.” 

Sitting upon the tripod, Rayle looked peculiarly crumpled and 
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pathetic, notwithstanding his fine head and well-set shoulders. He 
glanced uneasily at his landscape, then asked Breyten if he took any 
interest in painting. 

“Not much,” was the answer. “I tried it a while, went to Paris 
to study, daubed some canvas, and was a great failure. You see I’m 
not a genius, and one must have the gift. Nature first, art next.” 

A flush mounted into Rayle’s cheeks. “ Yes, the natural gift is 
the main thing, they say.” He spoke as if under great restraint. “It 
seems to me, however, that money plays the big part in the game. 
How can genius find out what it has never seen or felt or heard ?” 

“T don’t know how, but it does,” said Breyten. “ It needs no aid.” 

“ Well, frankly, I don’t believe a word of any such stuff,” said Rayle 
with energy. “Give me money, and I'll do the rest.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about the efficacy of money in the matter of 
art,” Breyten lightly remarked; “but we all need it, doubtless, more 
than we are willing to acknowledge. I squandered some trying to do 
what you think of doing. If I had that money back now I could use it 
to better purpose; but it’s gone, and I’ve nothing to show for it.” 

His words were meant to deceive, and they did to a degree; but 
Rayle knew that Breyten was freer, happier, and richer than himself, 
and so what he said did not bring comfort. Besides, his leg was pain- 
ing him, and it was torture, yet a torture that he eagerly sought, to 
look at Breyten’s stalwart form and genial face, where health, strength, 
and activity were combined in every ray of expression. 

“T had a selfish purpose in decoying you up here into this hole,” 
said Rayle after a few moments of silence, with a smile not altogether 
dismal. “I want you to tell me if I have any real talent for—for this 
business.” He waved his hand to signify that his remark comprehended 
what the room was dedicated to. ‘“ Somehow I had made up my mind, 
before you spoke of having studied art in Paris, that you knew more 
than I about it. Now I want you to be frank with me.” 

Breyten was speechless. Indeed, what could he say? 

“T’ll tell you the whole thing,” Rayle went on when Breyten did 
not speak. “It’s just this: I have a small estate, held in trust for 
me, from which I get fifty dollars a month. My lawyer has just dis- 
covered that I can sell the property, although it was the donor’s inten- 
tion to prevent it. Now, if I have real talent I want to know it, and 
[’ll sell out and go away to study. That’s the long and short of the 
matter.” 

He fidgeted on the stool and a dark glow rose in his face. This 
way of blushing gave him a look of shyness not particularly becoming, 
and made him appear less at ease than he really was. 

Breyten looked at him steadily for a moment. “ You are just as I 
was when I got the painter’s bee in my bonnet,” he said, with his 
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pleasantest smile and in a voice meant to be very light and careless. 
“It’s like love; it has a way of humming until it distracts a fellow— 
that bee.” He was silent for a moment, then added: “ How long have 
you been at this? How long have you worked at your—art ?” 

“It isn’t art; you know it isn’t, and you needn’t hesitate,” said 
Rayle promptly and frankly enough. “I know as well as you do that 
it’s ridiculous; but I wanted you to see it just as it is. If you should 
go to speaking favorably of it I could not respect your taste; but can 
I ever learn? If I go to where I can get the best help, can I finally be 
an artist? That’s what I want to know.” 

There was absolute earnestness in his voice, and Breyten felt some- 
thing manly and courageous come along with his words. . 

“You don’t see much here to back my aspirations, do you? I 
didn’t expect you would.” Rayle laughed mechanically. 

“You jump to a conclusion,” Breyten replied quickly. “I have 
not yet had time to examine or to think.” While he was speaking, his 
eyes fell upon Rayle’s drawn Jeg and clumsy shoe, and a thrill of pity 
shot through his breast. “ But,” he added, “I should imagine that 
your work here would be in your way when you al 

“Yes,” Rayle interrupted almost breathlessly. “I should have to 
begin over again, I know that. But what do you think of the out- 
come? Am I mistaken in myself? Is there nothing in me?” 

“Well, how do I know? I am no mind-reader.” They both 
laughed, Rayle rather doggedly. Breyten went on: “ You might have 
superb genius and I not see it at a glance. What do you honestly think 
of yourself when you lie in bed pondering over this subject ?” 

“My self-trust never weakens for a moment, save when I read of 
those men who have overcome poverty, disease, and every other possible 
hindrance to genius. I doubt myself then; for somehow I cannot 
break through anything; I have none of the shiftiness of those fel- 
lows, and there has never come to me one of those lifting waves of 
opportunity to hoist me into the current of success.” 

“ And if one should come—if a windfall of fortune should give 
you ample means—do you feel sure that you would be able to make the 
most of it ?” 

“T could at least settle the question and find out. I could measure 
myself by a true standard, and I tell you that I believe in myself; 
yet”—and his voice faltered as he looked gloomily around the room— 
“ you can see that I’ve no reason to.” 

Breyten rose as if to go; but he stood a moment looking into 
Rayle’s eyes and smiling. Then in a tone of present dismissal he 
’ said: 

“ We'll talk this subject over again when you have discovered that 
my opinions aren’t worth a straw. A vagabond wheelman is not just 
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the safest adviser in a serious matter. One thing, however, I’ll say 
emphatically. Don’t sell your estate; let the trustee continue to hold 
it. A six-hundred-dollar income is better than no income. What I 
have is safely invested, and I manage to make both ends meet without 
disturbing the principal. It’s the only safe way.” 

Rayle had risen from the stool and was fingering his knotty stick. 
He looked up at Breyten, who towered above him, and said: 

“You might as well be done with me at once. I shall be a great 
bore as long as you are at the hotel. You see I’m desperately in 
earnest and absolutely selfish. How long are you to remain in Haw- 
ford ?” 

Suddenly Breyten recollected something that had been obscurely 
worrying him all the morning, and he answered Rayle’s question with 
a mental reference to it. 

“That depends,” he said; “my humor is uncertain. And, by the 
way, I have a pleasant yet difficult little duty to perform before I go 
away from this happy little town. Do you know a young lady by the 
name of Rosalynde Banderet ?” 

A change came into Rayle’s dark face. It was as if a light had 
flashed through it, with a tender illumination trailing behind it, like 
that we see shimmering after a meteor in the dusky evening sky. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am acquainted with her.” 

“Well, I have some things of hers that I am anxious to return to 
her. Does she live in the large old house on Wabash Street ?” 

“What have you that belongs to her?” Rayle demanded. Then, 
“T beg pardon,” he added, “I have no right to ask. Yes, she lives on 
Wabash Street.” 

The two young men looked straight into each other’s eyes. Brevten 
broke away first; he did not like something in Rayle’s look. Not that 
it was disagreeable or threatening; what he saw was beautiful. It 
was because it was beautiful that he did not like it. He walked back 
to the hotel thinking in words to himself, “The poor fellow loves her.” 


VI. 

BreyTEN all at once found himself timid, uneasy, foolishly hesi- 
tating in front of the house on Wabash Street. That is, he was girl- 
-shy, and actually felt like running away. 

He had dismounted from his bicycle in front of the gate, had even 
leaned it against the fence, and’ was gazing up the walk with an ex- 
pression of countenance not significant of any settled purpose. Indeed, 
he looked like a big boy suddenly stricken with embarrassment. He 
stuffed his hands into the pockets of his bicycling coat; with one of. 
them he fumbled the little red book, while he thought of the handker- 
chief in his cap, and stood by the gate as if half afraid to open it. 
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A distinct sense of relief caused his face to resume somewhat its 
accustomed expression when he saw an elderly gentleman come round 
an angle of the house and, cane in hand, approach him, stepping 
down the walk with the stiff, jerky gait of rheumatism. He wore a 
black frock-coat, a silk hat, and dark-gray trousers, all extremely neat, 
yet unmistakably far from new. The dingy black neckerchief under 
his old-fashioned collar was three inches wide and tied in a tight little 
knot. His ample, much-wrinkled, and brilliantly polished shoes looked 
a trifle too heavy for his long, slender legs, which were peculiarly sharp 
at the knees. 

Breyten lifted his cap, and the old man said, “ How do you do, sir?” 
very promptly and with pleasant dignity, repeating, after a slight 
pause, “ How do you do?” 

Breyten opened the gate for him, and, stepping aside, held it so 
while he passed out upon the sidewalk. 

The old man turned a pair of keen steel-gray eyes upon the young 
fellow, as if to look him through, then, glancing at the bicycle against 
the fence, said, “ It bids fair to be a warm day.” After which he stood, 
evidently not quite sure of his memory, passing his left hand over his 
forehead. He could not recollect Breyten, but took it for granted that 
he was one of the young men about town who might some day vote for 
him, and he did not like to appear forgetful. 

“You were going in. Was it to see me?” He smiled a fine politi- 
cal smile. “I will go back to the house with you. Come.” 

“No,” said Breyten. “I am going in to see Miss Rosalynde——” 

“ Ah,” the old man interrupted with a wave of the hand, “ she’ll 
be right glad to see you, Mr. 


“ Breyten is my name.” 
“Mr. Breyten. Yes. You'll find her in, I think. Go in, Mr. 


Breyten, go in.” The genial stereotyped smile deepened on his face 
as he bowed and passed on down the street. 

Thereupon Breyten burned the bridge behind him. That is to 
say, he went in and shut the gate, breathing freer. His heart fluttered 
blithely while he strode towards the house, hearing the robins and cat- 
birds singing in the trees round about. Up the steepish walk under 
the intertwining branches a queer little dog trotted ahead of him. It 
had come out of a shrubbery clump hard by. A blue ribbon around 
its neck was tied above in a bow with short streamers. 

Mounting six or seven steps to a broad stoop under a hanging bal- 
cony, Breyten pounded vigorously, waking echoes within, at which the 
grotesque little dog, now wriggling at his feet, barked as if life de- 
pended upon noise. And when a little later the door was gently 
opened, in scampered the clever brute and joyously leaped upon Miss 
Rosalynde Banderet’s dainty. morning gown. 
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Breyten was not prepared for the apparition of Miss Banderet in 
the hall. He had expected that a servant would open the door. The 
dog, however, neutralized surprise with his mad antics. He jumped 
as high as his young mistress’s waistband, and tried to seize certain 
fluffy ornaments above it with his teeth. His paws left dusty tracks 
on the skirt. Mutual recognition flashed meantime between the two 
young people. Breyten, stooping quickly, took hold of the dog’s nape 
and held it up bodily, whining and kicking for a moment, then tossed 
it out upon the floor of the stoop and closed the door with a brisk 
shove. 

“Now then, good-morning, Miss Banderet,” he said, turning to- 
wards her in the twilight of the hall and bowing, cap in hand. 

She looked right past him. The little dog was scratching at the 


door and querulously begging to be let in. 
“You have hurt Bobby,” she said, “he is crying. Let me open 


the door.” 

Breyten pulled the great brass knob, and in popped the atrocious 
beast, bouncing and frisking. 

“ He seems lively enough,” remarked Breyten, just as he tore a con- 
siderable rent in Miss Banderet’s gown. “Shall I fling him out 
again?” 

“No,” she said, rather pathetically regarding the damage. Then 
she pounced upon Bobby and took him in her arms, where he delight- 
edly nestled, winking his wicked little eyes and protruding his tongue. 

“T met a gentleman at the gate,” he quickly said, “ your father, I 
suppose, and he told me to come in, that you were here; so I thought 
I might step in and inquire if you lost anything of value under the 
bridge the other day during the storm.” 

She looked up at him very demurely while he was fumbling in his 
cap for the handkerchief, which, when he had disengaged it, he held 
towards her. The dog snatched it, but she took it from him and 
quickly scrutinized it, then laughed. 

“ Thank you,” she said; “but it was not worth the trouble.” 

“ Perhaps this is more valuable,” and he produced the little book, 
which Bobby promptly snapped at in vain. Breyten held it above his 
reach. } 

“It is kind of you. The book is of account to me.” She took it 
almost eagerly. “I am glad to get it.” 

“Then why did you run away and leave it in my possession ?” 

“ An explanation would not be interesting,” she said, as if to close 
the conversation. “ You have been very kind.” She took a step away 
from him: he felt dismissed. He laid a hand upon the door-knob and 
looked up at the stucco rosette on the ceiling, from which depended a 
curious old chandelier, then again straight into her beautiful eyes. 
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There was in his gaze a frank appeal for more generous treatment, 
but she only looked down and patted Bobby’s villanous head with the 
little red book just recovered. 

Another luminous thought flared across Breyten’s mind. So he 
laughed and said: 

“ This is the first time that I was ever in a house where they didn’t 
offer me a chair. Even when they put me in jail in Russia, thinking 
me an assassin, they bade me be seated.” 

There was something irresistibly pleasing in his voice. His nature 
charged it with unmistakable honesty. 

Rosalynde Banderet’s cheeks flushed as she looked up to meet his 
smiling eyes. He was certainly the handsomest man she had ever 
seen, and there could be no doubt about his gentility and his worthi- 
ness: such a man could not be capable of abusing confidence; and be- 
sides, what possible harm could come of treating him kindly? 

“ Forgive me,” she said, “I was very thoughtless. I rc 

“ You shall forgive me, rather,” he hastened to break in with, “ and 
I will try to make amends for my foolish boldness. Of course, I’m a 
stranger; I have no right to overstep a stranger’s limitations. I was 
stopping here for a few days; I could not go away without bringing 
the book and the handkerchief to you; but it was impossible to come 
with letters of introduction or give a bond for my good behavior. It’s 
right hard on a fellow to be a stranger among strangers. I feel help- 
less.” 

His tone was light to a degree; but under it something like deep 
regret welled up and thrilled Rosalynde strangely, making her feel 
that in some way she was wronging him. She had never been in the 
presence of a man who was so much a stranger in a wide sense of the 
word. He impressed her as one who had come from a very far country 
where men were greatly different from those of her acquaintance; but 
instead of being romantic on that account, he seemed intensely real, 
concentratedly modern, and unconventional. She was not thinking 
this; her mind lay confused and fluttering, so to say, unable to analyze 
or understand its condition; but the impression was clear enough 
. afterwards, when Breyten had gone away. 

“Ours has been a short and curious acquaintance,” he said. “I 
presume that it ends here, and I am sorry for it. Good-by, Miss Ban- 
deret.” He let go the knob, shifted his cap into his left hand, and held - 
his right towards her. 

Bobby obligingly took it between his acicular teeth with surprising 
deftness and vigor. It was bleeding when Breyten snatched it away, 
his grimace telling how hard it was not to wring Bobby’s neck on the 
spot. Miss Banderet apologized; she even flung the little dog down 
and made him be in haste about scampering out of the hall; then she 
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offered to examine Breyten’s hurt, and finally bandaged the bleeding 
hand, which was but scratched, with the handkerchief that he had 
returned to her. This accomplished, there seemed to be nothing fur- 
ther to say or do, only Breyten thought that they might make another 
attempt to say good-by. 

When Breyten rode away from the gate he saw Rayle coming up 
the sidewalk towards the house. He was hobbling along painfully, 
leaning on his knotty stick. 

VII. 

ROSALYNDE BANDERET was the orphan of a soldier, who, wounded 
at Gettysburg, had lingered a cripple for twenty years and died, leaving 
her, his only child, motherless, to be cared for by her grandfather, Gen- 
eral Lucien Banderet, a distinguished politician, at present a candidate 
for Governor of the State of Indiana. These particulars Breyten learned 
without much exertion. It furthermore came to him that the General 
was having some trouble about securing the nomination he desired. 
It seemed that a younger man, reputed to be very rich, had “ opened a 
barrel,” and was becoming a very dangerous antagonist. The Gen- 
eral’s financial condition forbidding what is called fighting fire with 
fire, his friends were feeling that unless something better than mere 
oratory could be offered in his behalf there might soon be a stampede 
in favor of the man with the money, and the situation was the subject 
of hot street talk, which could not be excluded from the smoking- 
room of the hotel. 

Breyten opened his ears to all this and more. It interested him 
peculiarly on account of Miss Banderet’s indirect connection with it. 
He felt that in some way he had a part to perform in the drama which 
seemed about to open. 

He sat in a corner of the little smoking-room, and, though not a 
smoker himself, enjoyed seeing Rayle puff out the fragrance of a dark 
Havana that he had given him, while three or four political heelers at a 
little distance were cautiously yet violently debating the advisability 
of the party demanding General Banderet’s withdrawal from the race. 
The men were from Indianapolis, and had been sent to Hawford to 
inquire into the matter. : 

“Well, all I’ve got to say, I can say it right now,” blurted one of 
them. “A man who can’t raise enough money to make a decent cam- 
paign’s got no business sticking up his head for a nomination. There’s 
too much at stake; we can’t afford any monkey-business.” 

“ But is it safe to nominate McCarthy ?” 

“ He’s a hustler and won’t mind a little expense.” 

“But his record in the labor troubles,—every miner, every rail- 
roader, every union man in the State has him spotted.” 

“ Well, I had a long talk with McCarthy night before last, and he 
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says it’s all right. Besides, you know devilish well that a little decent 
work will fetch the labor element all straight as a string for any man 
that we nominate. Of course, General Banderet is the very man we 
want, personally; but he’s in no financial shape. Why, there’s a 
mortgage on everything he’s got; even the house he lives in’s got six 
thousand under it.” 

“ Got no friends to back him ?” 

“ Oh, he thinks he will have, he says; but when I pinned him down 
he couldn’t mention any names worth ten thousand in bank.” 

“ All the old soldiers are behind the General; he can get them 
every one, Democrat and Republican. If we pull him off they’ll all be 
mad, and the devil’l] be to pay.” 

“ Well, then, we’ll have to spring a dark horse; for there’s no use 
talking, we’ve got to have money. We can’t turn a wheel without it.” 

These scraps of the mumbled yet earnest conversation, hotly spiced 
with profanity and slang, drifted brokenly into Breyten’s ears. It 
seemed that Rayle, too, heard some of it; for he presently leaned for- 
ward and said, speaking low: 

“ As I said to you in my studio, it requires money to do anything, 
Mr. Breyten, no matter what. Did you hear what those men were 
saying about the convention? They’re wire-workers in State politics ; 
they are here bullying General Banderet.” 

“A disreputable-looking lot,” said Breyten; “ political blackmail- 
ers, I should say, scoundrels.” 

His voice was not guarded, and one of the men swung himself round 
in his chair and gave him a keen look, but said not a word. A moment 
later they all left the room. Breyten never saw them again; but 
their coarse talk had revealed an interesting fact to him, and he plied 
Rayle with questions indirectly pertinent to the main issue—the con- 
dition of General Lucien Banderet’s finances. 

“The old gentleman is, in fact, desperately involved,” said Rayle. 
“T happen to know the particulars; but he is very popular and will 
be hard to beat before the people, if he can secure the nomination. 
There lies all the trouble. The practical politicians want some man 
nominated who will spend money like water. Of course, if the old 
General is nominated they will all support him, money or no money. 
What he needs is five or ten thousand dollars to take him through the 
convention, and it looks as if he will not be able to raise that amount 
or any other.” 

“T see,” said Breyten. “It is very interesting to me. I have 
never had anything to do with politics—was never before so close to 
actual political trickery. I feel the novelty; I have had a fine smack 
of corruption.” 

Rayle laughed, not very jocundly, and tried to be light of manner, 
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saying, “Don’t be polluted by what you accidentally touch; I have 
kept pretty well out of politics myself.” He paused a moment, and 
then added, seriously: “But it would be my greatest delight to help 
General Banderet were I able. I would sacrifice a great deal. He is a 
noble, a grand old man, superbly endowed and absolutely honest.” 

“But, if he’s honest, how can he use money in politics?” Breyten 
demanded with unhesitating bluntness. 

“ He couldn’t and wouldn’t use it corruptingly,” said Rayle; “he’s 
above it, and besides, there’s no need. What he wants is money to rent 
half of the best hotel in Indianapolis for a week, and to bear his ex- 
penses through the convention: wine and cigars for his friends, a 
brass band, and a hundred or so clackers. You see a great deal depends 
upon show and noise. The General understands the business, if he but 
had capital. He has never been beaten; but this time it looks as 
though he might go under. His enemies have set his creditors to 
nagging him just at the right time to injure him most.” 

“ And does it worry him?” Breyten inquired, albeit his thoughts 
were not with the question; he was recollecting how General Banderet 
looked when he met him at the gate, and how the little dog behaved, 
and how Miss Banderet’s eyes looked. 

“Of course it worries him,” said Rayle, “but he doesn’t show it. 
He’s got no end of nerve. He will fight to the last.” 

“TI suppose that defeat in the convention, then, will precipitate 
financial ruin.” 

it7 Yes.” 

“ But would election help the matter in the long run? Would that 
probably save him ?” 

“Certainly. It would give him credit, and, if necessary, aid. If 
he carried the party through, it could afford to be liberal.” 

Breyten was silent for a while. Presently, in a casual tone, he 
inquired : 

“Has the General any family—any one dependent upon him for 
support ?” 

“His granddaughter.” 

“ Miss Rosalynde ?” 

“ Yes.” 

A steady, hard, searching look passed between the two young men. 
It was as if by a single thrust of the eyes they meant to pierce each 
other through and be done. After a moment Breyten said, “It’s pa- 
thetic; it’s a shame.” 

He did not hear his own words. He was not present; he was under 
the bridge on the Hawford Road, with the lightning ablaze all around, 
and Rosalynde Banderet clasping him tremblingly. 

Rayle arose with difficulty, slowly straightening his lame’ leg, as 
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far as that was possible, and handling his knotty stick. His cigar had 
gone out, half burnt: the stump was tightly pinched between his 
teeth. From head to foot he looked hopeless. Breyten felt a strange 
thrill of sympathy creep over him, and at the same time something 
that was very like hatred blended with the feeling when the almost 
startling manly beauty of Rayle’s face flashed upon him with a new 
light. 

- They parted for the night without further discussion of the subject 
in which they had been so easily and so disturbingly entangled to- 
gether. Breyten went to his room with a dim sense of being on the 
brink of some new and questionable experience, in which, as in a 
bewildering mist, he should have to feel his way blindly. He did not 
realize, however, as one coolly reading about it must, the almost absurd 
attitude he was assuming towards Miss Banderet. 

Before Breyten went to sleep he brooded over General Banderet’s 
condition, over Rayle’s fascinating face and distorted leg—all in con- 
nection with a vision of Rosalynde. And his night-cap resolution was 
that he would quietly wheel away from Hawford on the morrow’s 
morning. 

Was this resolution taken because he had fallen in love with Miss 
Banderet? No, he knew himself well enough to anticipate what he 
might do were he to stay and play with fire; and why should not his 
good sense prevail and draw him forever away from this possibility of 


entanglement ? 
VIII. 


FrEEpom to do just as he wished doubtless operated against Breyten 
when morning came and he faced his resolve of the night before. He 
was up early, feeling the intoxication of pure delight in life. From 
his wide-open windows he saw that Hawford was responding through 
‘all its groves and gardens to an access of golden weather. 

Suddenly he recollected that he had determined upon wheeling 
away from Hawford, that he ought to be packing his bags and giving 
orders about how and where they were to be sent to intercept him. He 
grinned indulgently at himself, as it were, feeling that there was about 
as much likelihood of an earthquake before breakfast as that he should 
depart without again seeing Miss Rosalynde Banderet. 

Somehow things did not seem as serious as they had when he went 
to bed. He felt no limitations, no restrictions. If a young woman 
charmed a young man, by what law was the latter bound to flee like a 
felon? ‘ 

He had just come from bath, glowing throughout his massive and 
supple frame. He rang and ordered a simple breakfast brought to his 
room, ate heartily, sipped his coffee in a revery as brown as the liquid 
itself, and then wrote two or three letters, one of which comes within 
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the limits of this history. It was to his confidential agent and attorney 
in New York. Part of it ran thus: 


“You will please send at once fifteen thousand dollars 
to the First National Bank of Hawford, Indiana, to be placed 
to the credit of General Lucien Banderet. Do this in such 
a way that said Banderet can never find out whence the money 
came. I am particular on this point. . .. I also desire you 
to send to the same bank, with the same secrecy, five thousand 
dollars to be credited to Alfred Rayle. You will write a 
letter to each of the above-named persons, informing him 
curtly of the fact that a friend who wishes to be unknown 
has sent the money. To General Lucien Banderet you will 
say further that a part of the money is to pay the mortgage 
on his home in Hawford, the rest is to defray the expenses of 
his campaign for the office of Governor. To Alfred Rayle say 
that he is to use the amount sent him in pursuing art-study 
in Paris. Be careful that nothing in your letter (which is 
to bear no signature) can possibly suggest a clue to the 
donor. I trust you to attend to this promptly and cleverly.” 


Breyten smiled a self-approving smile and stroked his mustache 
when this letter had been sealed and addressed; his face showed that 
he felt the stimulation following a disinterested act of kindness. 

And now for a ten-mile morning spin; he must work off his excess 
of animal energy, and at the same time have the wide country’s ample 
room in which to waste his accumulation of pleasant, nay, joyous, 
fancies. 

A young man with an annual net income of two hundred thousand 
dollars is to be congratulated when he finds five thousand a year an 
ample allowance for all his wants. To some men the surplus one hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousand would be a most exhilarating matter of 
contemplation, especially when the capital affording it was mostly in 
desirable business buildings and Government bonds, giving the least 
possible trouble to their owner. But Breyten had no feeling one way 
or another about his continually increasing wealth ; it was a part of him, 
so that, when he used it, the act was, like breathing or eating or, perhaps, 
yawning, a mere response to some actual or fancied need. Economy 
could not come up for consideration in his mind; there was no room 
in his nature for its laws to operate, since neither prodigality nor 
avarice was known to him: he frankly spent what he was moved to 
spend, a very safe rule in his case, owing to his perfectly simple habits. 
What he had just done, however, lay outside the periphery of his ordi- 
nary field of action, and the sense of having swung distinctly beyond this 
limit stirred in him what time he wheeled westward out of town along 
a shining white road. 

A sudden impulse to scorch for a mile or two sent him off at a reck- 
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less gait, dusting the air behind him, grinding the surface-pebbles 
under the growling tires. He sped like a shot, ricocheting rapidly yet 
almost imperceptibly along the roadway to some distant and invisible 
target. 

And Breyten was a missile speeding straight to a target. It was 
fate. His immense energy was driving him faster and faster, and un- 
erringly. He forgot that he was in a public highway where other 
people, every person, indeed, in the whole world, had as much right 
to move as he; forgot that it was unlawful to go tearing like mad in 
the path of the people’s pleasure and traffic; forgot, in short, where he 
was, what he was, and what way he was flying, until presently he hit 
the target. It was at a turn of the road. 

Breyten was going head down, seeing the roadway not farther than 
twenty feet before him, the intoxication of rapid motion adding to his 
strenuous expenditure of force. His short, curly hair fluttered and 
gleamed as the air caught it; the muscles on the back of his neck were 
taut, standing forth, smooth-and large, while the motion of his limbs 
gave to his body a slight rhythmical sway from side to side. It was at 
last a speed dangerous to the bicycle’s machinery; for the man’s 
weight, going like that, made the impact of tire upon pebble or insig- 
nificant bump in the road a stroke of almost incalculable power. But 
in the glow of excitement, feeling the scorcher’s delicious madness 
bubbling in his blood, Breyten thought of nothing, save yet a little in- 
crement of speed, until at the turn of the road—crash ! 

Now, just before the catastrophe, there was a flash of yellow and 
brown. It was as if an oriole had come darting down the road to 
meet him, and Breyten knew in that twinkle of tragic time just what 
it was. 

They rushed together—and the end of it was a realistic accident 
at which the community was called upon to grimace and shudder. 
The man\and the maid were found lying insensible side by side in the 
road amid the tangled shreds of their bicycles. Breyten had a double 
fracture of the right leg and a concussion which at first bade fair to 
kill him without a return to consciousness. Miss Rosalynde Banderet 
had no bones broken, yet she was, the doctors feared, more dangerously 
hurt than Breyten: possibly there was a spinal lesion. 

It was a nine-day subject of conversation in Hawford, a bit of 
choice news for the daily papers, and then General Banderet’s house- 
hold was left with the main burden to bear; for in the excitement and 
confusion following the terrible affair Breyten had been taken along 
with Miss Banderet to the General’s home, and there the doctors said 
he would have to stay, or die in course of removal. Of course, he 
stayed, and for a long time. As usual, however, the doctors were 
wrong in their first hasty conclusion, especially as to Miss Banderet’s 
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injuries. Barring a great shock and some painful contusions, neither 
dangerous nor disfiguring, she escaped whole, and was out of bed 
within a week. The missile was hurt far worse than the target. Brey- 
ten lay for two months, his heart-beats mere pendulum-strokes count- 
ing the uncertainties of his fluttering, faltering life. The efficient 
surgeon attending him exhausted his science and art, made the fight 
for him with consummate watchfulness and patience, and, aided by 
Breyten’s perfect physical soundness and vigor, at last gained the 
victory. 

Rayle was tireless in his solicitude for Breyten’s comfort. Some- 
how he felt irresistibly drawn to the handsome young giant, and spent 
the greater part of his waking hours contributing in one way or another 
to aid the Banderet household in its unflagging care of his wounds. 

General Banderet, after Rosalynde’s prompt recovery, brightened 
up and cast from his mind a secret grudge that he had been holding 
against Breyten for his recklessness and its consequence. The old man 
was naturally generous to a fault; he liked nothing better than doing 
a liberal act; and now that his granddaughter, the core of his heart, 
was out of danger, he turned all his impulsive sympathy upon the un- 
conscious and pathetically emaciated young stranger who lay so still, 
so pale, with his massive frame slowly collapsing day by day. 

Meantime the remittances arrived from the unknown donor, fifteen 
thousand to the General, five thousand to Alfred Rayle. The notifica- 
tion from the First National Bank of Hawford was the first hint to 
the lucky men of their strange stroke of fortune; but neither knew 
the other’s surprising secret. General Banderet could not credit his 
vision when he opened the note, so he bustled off to the bank in an ill- 
suppressed mood of mind bordering on utter demoralization, but he 
managed to appear reasonably indifferent, as if the whole affair were 
a matter of course. There was no explanation forthcoming, and he 
demanded none. The credit was duly entered in the little yellow bank- 
book that he always carried in the inside pocket of his long frock-coat ; 
then he cracked some political jokes w}th the cashier, who was of the 
other party, and went out laughing. 

As for Rayle, his surprise came like a blow, knocking him numb 
and dazed. He could not think or feel on the subject. For a whole 
day he carried the bank’s curt notificatipn in his pocket and did nothing 
about it. When he began to recover his reasoning powers, the first 
impression was that some person had attempted a joke upon him, and 
he came near tearing up the note; but after sleeping a night over it 
he was impatient for the bank to open in the morning so that he could 
test the matter. What if it were true! 

“You're in luck,” said the cashier pleasantly. ‘“ Wish somebody’d 


do something like it for me.” 
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“ Who—who was it?” Rayle demanded, his voice almost betraying 
his deep inner excitement. 

* You know as much about it as we do,” said the cashier rather in- 
differently. “It’s from New York, and no name given.” He smiled 
perfunctorily and turned to another customer. 

On his way back to his room Rayle dropped in at the post-office, 
where he was handed the anonymous letter from Breyten’s attorney 
in New York. This added heavily to the weight of mystery. General 
Banderet fared the same, but fancied that his windfall came from a 
political source; he even suspected a very rich friend of his in New 
York. But Rayle had no clue. To him the whole thing was like a 
golden dream, out of which he half expected to be startled at the next 
moment by some realistic sound or touch. 

A day or two passed before he could break his secret to Rosalynde, 
whose rapid convalescence was already advanced to the stage of sitting, 
airily robed, on a window-seat in the library, and looking out under the 
trees at the robins hopping gingerly in the short grass. 

Miss Banderet’s prompt acceptance of her lover’s good luck as quite 

a reality, to be made the most of without delay, greatly encouraged 
Rayle, lifted him out of the fog, so to speak, and set him in the way 
of clearly viewing the situation. They talked it all over and over, as 
provincial lovers are wont to talk over every new turn in their pros- 
pect, and settled and unsettled the plan of action as often as they 
talked, until it was finally determined that Rayle must at once set out 
for Paris and rush his studies. with all his might, cram two or three 
years into one, seize upon the rich core of art and tear it out for his 
own separate use and benefit, then come back ready for work that 
should amaze the world. It looked so possible, so probable, so certain, 
so easy to their simple provincial vision, which could not distinguish 
the humor and the pathos of the picture nor the stiff seriousness lurk- 
ing in its every line. However, let us not take it for granted that 
Rayle is going to fail as an art-student; rather let us bid him good 
speed and royal success. He has his money, he has kissed Rosalynde, 
and with a high heart is off for Paris. 


IX. 

At the time of Alfred Rayle’s departure for Paris, Breyten was 
lying helpless in bed, scarcely conscious, with his leg in a plaster cast. 
The doctors, however, had decided that he would get well, provided 
no unexpected trouble should set in; for already the man’s amazing 
strength and vitality were doing wonders, and the wounds showed un- 
mistakable signs of betterment from day to day. The most difficult and 
dangerous part of the surgeon’s task was managing the injury at the 
back of Breyten’s head, the cause of his semi-comatose condition. — 
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In June Breyten began to bring himself together, slowly compre- 
hending his condition, taking cognizance of his surroundings detail 
by detail, what time a phlegmatic male nurse shuffled noiselessly in 
and out of his large, airy room. He was consolingly aware, as by an 
indirect beam of consciousness, that he had been having glimpses of 
Rosalynde Banderet flitting to and fro somewhere within the field | 
of vision, a bright and lissome figure gently rustling, sweetly suggestive 
of heliotrope and violet; and as he waxed stronger, his mind clearing 
apace, there came upon him a great desire to have her at his bedside 
to look at and talk to. Her voice was somewhere near the foreground 
of his memory, as if it had just died on the air and were still sweetly 
echoing within him. He knew that during his half-conscious state 
she had hovered near, and that with the first dawn of his recovery she 
had slipped away. It was delicious knowledge, just suited to his 
mood as he lay on his back contemplating the stucco rosette in the 
middle of the ceiling. He heard the old clock on the stair-landing 
pounding off the seconds, and with the tail of an eye saw the flaccid 
red-haired nurse sitting by a window reading a book. There was a 
vast comicality in the fellow’s expression. 

“Well, now, who upon earth are you?” Breyten demanded, after 
studying the stolid face and stuffy figure for five minutes. His voice 
was not as weak as one would have expected it to be, yet it lacked the 
fulness and the resonant power it once had. “You are deaf and. 
dumb, eh?” he added, when the nurse, taken by surprise, failed to 
speak. 

“Yes, sir—um, no, sir. What'd you say, sir?” 

Breyten tried to laugh, but his facial muscles acted stiffly and ap- 
peared to draw his eyes deeper into his head. He was sadly emaciated. 

“ Sh-h, sir,” continued the nurse, laying aside the book and lifting 
a hand with deprecatory emphasis. “ You're not to talk now; “taint 
good for ye.” 

Breyten reflected a moment in some confusion; then— 

“You put on airs. When were you elected governor of me?” he 
half-humorously, half-petulantly inquired. “ Hand me something to 
throw at your head.” 

Just then the surgeon entered, moving to the bedside with catlike 
swiftness, his bland face beaming surprise and interrogation. He 
looked at Breyten as if he expected something tragic; but his face 
quickly brightened. 

“ Ah, good-morning,” he said, laying a hand gently upon his pa- 
tient’s wrist. “You feel pretty well, I see. Don’t worry yourself to 
speak. I’m your doctor,”—this in answer to an inquiring look,—“ and 
I don’t want you to think or speak much for a while. Your pulse is 
excellent, you are getting on famously. All that you need is rest. 
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You must be patient,’—Breyten had scowled atrociously at him ;— 
“ you must not excite yourself; you i 

“I want some water—cold water, a quart—to drink,’ Breyten 
hoarsely interrupted. “I’ve a beastly- thirst.” 

Obedient to the Doctor’s glance, the nurse shuffled out; but before 
he returned with the water Breyten had fallen away again into a gentle 
sleep, from which he did not wake for two hours. He dreamed of 
Rosalynde. He saw her before him, close, and yet far off, as if 
through miles of shimmering mist. He spoke to her, but without 
voice, quite unable to make her hear; he tried to touch her, but his 
hand lay powerless; at the same time he heard a dove cooing, and felt 
a light current of air running over him with soothing effect, and he 
knew that the window beside his bed was open. Then the old clock 
on the stair-landing struck eleven, and he half opened his eyes. 

Rosalynde Banderet was gliding towards the door that gave into 
the hall. Half turned from him, her face showed a pretty, clear-cut 
profile. 

* Don’t go away from me; come back! come back!” he suddenly 
called. “I want you.” 

She faced him with a quick, startled movement, and a sweet smile 
flashed over her face. At the same time she laid her finger on her 
mouth with a look that commanded silence. The nurse moved around 
the bed, pretending to straighten the cover, and said,— 

“The Doctor told you not to talk, sir.” 

“And I told you that I’d shy something heavy at your head,” 
Breyten remarked, almost in his natural voice, a ghastly flicker of 
good-natured impatience in his countenance. “ But if you'll fetch me 
a drink of cold water we’ll call it square.” 

Rosalynde had stopped by the door, after a step or two backward, 
and now she moved aside to let the nurse pass out on his quest in 
Breyten’s behalf; then she again attempted to leave the room, not 
trusting herself to look towards him. 

.“No; you stay, please,” he said very. gently. “ You won’t go away 
and leave me?” 

“ Harper will return in a minute,” she replied. 

“Harper? Who’s Harper ?” 

“The man who nurses you—who just now went to get you water.” 

“That stupid lump! He has red hair, and he’s clammy.” 

The childish petulance of Breyten’s voice affected Miss Banderet 
strangely; she turned her eyes upon him again to see if his mind 
might be wandering, but she could not at first be sure. He was fright- 
fully haggard, and his look had a most pathetic appeal in it; more- 
over, the ravages of pain had not destroyed the noble beauty of his 
face: it had but given it an almost unearthly strangeness. Furtively 
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she had watched him during his period of awful danger, with a sense 
. of responsibility for his condition; for she too was riding very fast 
when the accident happened. It was unspeakable relief to her now, 
seeing in a moment that he was coming to a more natural expression, 
and that his eyes gave forth a gentle light when he said: 

“You might be kind to a fellow in such need. Sit on the chair 
here and—what’s the matter with me? My le a 

She moved quickly to his bedside. The nurse came in with the 
water. 

“What has happened to me?” Breyten inquired after a pause, 
during which he was weakly fumbling, trying to make out the meaning 
of the plaster cast on his leg. 

“ You’ve been hurt, sir, and you mustn’t talk,” said the nurse. 

But he did talk, and finally there was nothing to do short of ex- 
plaining everything to him. 

In a few days he was eating well and looking much better. Slowly 
his cheeks filled out and his eyes regained their happy, steadfast, mag- 
netic light. 

Miss Banderet was kind to him. She chatted with him, saw that 
the housekeeper and servants neglected nothing conducive to his com- 
fort, and, when the Doctor at last permitted it, she read to him an 
hour every day. This hour had its fascination growing upon Breyten 
rapidly from the first. He looked forward to it with impatience and 
back at it with tender, reminiscent delight. She had stately little 
ways, an inscrutable reserve, a glowing country-girl complexion, and 
an intelligence which was apt to take him unawares. He soon dis- 
covered that he had not been mistaken as to her relations with Rayle. 
Unquestionably they were lovers; almost certainly they were engaged. 
This was food for uneasy thought while he listened to her sweetly 
monotonous reading of “ Children of the Abbey”—think of it, “ Chil- 
dren of the Abbey” !—which she had come across in the attic. 

One day during the reading a little servant-girl came to the open 
door with letters from the post-office. Rosalynde pounced eagerly upon 
her, and, snatching the tray, selected her own mail, then gave Breyten 
his, and was off to her room, leaving behind her an indescribable, tan- 
talizing impression of flower-like purity quaintly sophisticated with 
provincial wisdom. He lay for a long time thinking over all that had 
passed since that day at the bridge, and trying to realize the meaning 
of it, for somehow one always feels that there is a meaning in each 
group of incidents affecting one’s life. 

There was, however, a certain drop of gall in his cup of reflections. 
The glimpse of a foreign postage-stamp on one of Rosalynde’s letters, 
and the flush of joy on her cheek when she saw it, told him that the 


missive was from Rayle. 
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X. 


Durine the tedious process of what. Breyten called “sloughing 
his shell,” which was getting rid of the plaster cast, there was not 
much that he could do for himself beyond nagging at the nurse, Har- 
per, and counting the seconds between the times when Rosalynde, a 
punctual visitor, came in to see him; but when at last the stiff crust 
was removed from his leg he began forthwith to contemplate getting 
out of bed. Here again he surprised the little surgeon, for the frac- 
tures were found to be already not only firmly knit, but in every way 
well, so that within less than a week he could use his leg with almost 
perfect freedom. 

“ That’s your sound constitution, your absolutely pure blood, your 
vigorous nerve-centres,” said the man of science in a warmly apprecia- 
tive tone. “ You’ve never abused your magnificent physique, and in 
turn it is good to you in your hour of need.” 

Breyten decided that he would go back to the hotel, but General 
Banderet laid his veto upon the proposition. 

“No, sir, you will permit me to be firm,” said the fine old man. 
“T cannot let you be hauled away from my house. Whenever the Doc- 
tor says that you can safely walk to the hotel, then you may go, if you 
must. Meantime, just to please me, you will stay right where you 
are.” 

The nominating convention was close at hand, and the General 
had little leisure. His young opponent showed great resources and no 
scruples whatever in using them; he forced the old “ war-horse” to 
such a pitch of speed that there was danger of a break. Excitement 
reached a stage pretty accurately indicated by the newspaper head- 
lines and double-leaded editorials, which somehow made the very types 
look frantic. Breyten read the blatant literature of the campaign with 
a growing ‘impression that General Banderet was pretty sure to be 
defeated ; and for the first time in his life he felt the thrill of political 
. partisanship stir his blood. 

“Unless something almost miraculous can be done in your grand- 
father’s favor,” he suddenly remarked to Rosalynde one morning, 
“he’s going to be badly defeated in the convention.” 

She started and gave him a quick look; he saw a faint pallor 
spread over her cheeks as she said: “Surely not. Why do you 
think so?” 

“ Well, I hardly know. I’ve been reading the pros and cons in the 
newspapers. Somehow I feel catastrophe in the air.” 

He was sorry in a moment for having spoken at all,—especially 
sorry, realizing the brutal frankness of his words; but it was too late 
to avoid full responsibility, so he went on giving in detail his reasons 
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for fearing that General Banderet was hardly holding his own in the 
race; but he softened his tone. 

Rosalynde regained her composure in a moment and listened with- 
out further show of feeling. In fact, she had been for several days 
troubled about her grandfather’s political prospect, and it was more 
sudden confirmation of her fears than surprise at Breyten’s statement 
that had thrown her into momentary confusion. She had heard Gen- 
eral Banderet say more than once that defeat would mean his complete 
and final retirement, which was equivalent to saying: “It will be the 
end of all my hopes, the crushing of my life’s ambition. I shall have 
no further interest in existence.” 

She had a general impression of what a pitiful figure, what a pa- 
thetic wreck, is the old and broken-down politician, stranded on the 
sand, so to speak, and left all alone by his partisan friends, once so 
numerous, active, and noisy; but she could not imagine her grandfather 
descending to that estate; she dared not think of it—would not. 

Yet what Breyten had said seemed to her weighted with authority, 
because it came from him. Somehow he had forced her to believe in 
him at all points, and yet he had not made any apparent effort to do 
it, rather the contrary in some particulars; for his whimsical humor 
and frequent fretfulness on account of his confinement were not espe- 
cially impressive. 

“T despise politics,” she said, “and I cannot understand how a 
man like grandfather can be so enthusiastic, so vehement in pursuit 
of office, when he says himself that there’s no pay in it.” 

“T imagine that it’s not for the salary that he desires election,” 
Breyten replied. “The fascination lies deeper. Ambition is a reckless 
rider, going at a breakneck gait for the glory of the race and the mad 
sense of victory when the shouting and applause come on.” 

“We gave a practical demonstration of it, I suppose, in our riding 
the other day,” she demurely suggested,—“ two ambitions going blindly 
in opposite directions along the same line.” 

“You earned the applause,” he said; “but it isn’t always that it 
turns out so well. Mere brute weight usually triumphs; at least it is 
so in politics, and the crowd admires the triumphant scoundrel more 
than the wrecked gentleman. Force is magnetic.” 

“Tt all seems—seems vulgar to me.” She hesitated, then added, 
“But men—it is different to them, I suppose.” 

“Not to all of them.” 

* Not to you?” 

“T have been so much abroad that I have never yet cast a vote, 
much less entered into the scramble of politics.” 

“ Alfred told me”—she flushed—“ Mr. Rayle mentioned your 
having studied art in Paris.” 
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“ He was wrong; I did not study, I played. I have always played. 
Study is a great bore. When you’ve done your utmost and learned 
something of which you hope to be the one master, you are bumped 
against by a dozen or so fellows who know it ten times better than 
you do. What’s the use?” 

“Tf you are a genius, it is different, isn’t it?” 

“We don’t have geniuses nowadays. If any are born, they die 
young. ‘They starve early. They can’t make a living. The specialists 
rob them.” 

“How do you know?” she demanded, almost too peremptorily. 
“Why do you say so?” 

“ From one end of the world to the other I’ve seen them perishing, 
the poor fellows. In New York, not a cent;. in London, not a penny; 
in Paris, not a sou; in Rome, not a soldo; but they have statues, 
poems, paintings—garrets full of them. They died miserably, and 
nobody seemed to care a straw.” 

She looked at him steadily, intently, while he was speaking. He 
saw that his words hurt her; nor was he in doubt why they hurt her. 
Curiously enough, he felt a stir of pleasure deep within him,—he was 
glad to hurt her in that way. But at the same time a pang of some- 
thing like remorse cut across his conscience; he ought to have detested 
himself. 

“But Alfred—Mr. Rayle—is unfortunate; he is crippled, and you 
advised him ”» She checked herself. “I mean,” she went on, 
“that his case is different; he could not do physical labor.” 

Breyten laughed at this absolutely frank disclosure of his real 
meaning. 

“We won’t apply my sweeping statements to Mr. Rayle,” he said. 
“T don’t think that he really fancies himself a genius——” 

“Yes, he does,” she interrupted, “and so do I. He is a genius, 
and he’ll not fail—I know he won’t.” 

“ Pluck and dogged persistence are what I hope he has,” Breyten 
said, making an effort to appear impartial. “There’s some chance in 
art, even now, for high sincerity and enormous labor. I found that 
out while I was playing in a Paris studio. I lacked everything that 
art demanded of me. I thought I was a genius. Labor did not agree 
with me,—it never does with a man who thinks he’s a genius; _there- 
fore I escaped the horrors of an artist’s life.” 

His lightness of tone scarcely deceived her, yet it gave her a certain 
relief. He saw her face change. 

“Maybe what you look upon as horrors are great delights to 
others,” she ventured, not very confidently. “You feel about art as 
I do about politics; but you and I must admit that men have suc- 


ceeded in both, and that they may again.” 
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“It’s owing to what we take for success,” he replied. “I don’t call 
a life-long fever, a continuous state of burning discontent, and a death 
of despair success worth naming. I never knew an artist who wasn’t 
jealous of every other artist, never saw one who wasn’t sickly, who 
wasn’t in debt, who wouldn’t sacrifice everybody and everything for 
his ambition. Show me an artist, and I’ll show you a thoroughly 
selfish and unreliable person.” 

“You are chaffing,” she said. “ Be serious, please.” She paused ; 
although she was smiling, he saw that her heart was shaking the 
drapery below her throat. “I really wish you to be perfectly frank,” 
she presently added, “for I am interested. You can tell me just what 
I want to know.” 

“Tf I can, I will,” he promptly responded; “but I’m afraid that 
I shall not be very comforting if I tell the square truth.” 

“Do you think that Mr. Rayle can succeed as an artist?” she de- 
manded, with an inimitable blunt sweetness of speech. 

He was wholly unprepared for this interrogatory, albeit he was not 
unaware of her impulse and its source. Something in her voice, her 
look—something not before felt or seen—caught him up breathless, 
and set him to thinking after the manner of one who is suddenly forced 
into great peril. It was as if he felt his hold upon something very 
precious slipping off by his own carelessness, or rather his own weak- 
ness of grip. Not that he had been so bold as to think he held her in 
any way; but he now realized how sweet and withal how heady was 
the draught of her loveliness, and how precious the fine light of her 
girlish character. What she had done for him during his time of twi- 
light and doubt, while life sank so low in his veins, came to mind with 
a surge. And he had hurt her, had wilfully stabbed at her pure heart 
with the subtlest of poison on his assassin knife! He was poet enough 
to make his figure of thought romantically effective to his own imagi- 
nation. Moreover, he was honest enough to realize that the situation 
demanded something of him as liberally unselfish as his words of a 
moment before had been selfishly mean. 

“T certainly hope Mr. Rayle will succeed,” he presently said. “ Of 
course, I do not know much about him. He impressed me as a man of 
fine mind and character, and he’s handsome, attractive.” 

“ But you have no confidence in the outcome of his venture; you 
think he will fail; you may as well say it.” 

“ And what do you think?” he demanded. 

“T think——” She hesitated in her peculiar way, turning a ring 
on her finger, her head slightly to one side. “I don’t know. He’s 
brave and determined. What is possible to do he will accomplish.” 

Breyten was thoughtful for some moments before he said: 

“You must at least be prepared for failure. It’s really the most 
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probable thing; but I don’t regard it as calamity. He can come back 
and go at something else. Art is not the whole of life.” 

“T think that too,” she said, “ but he doesn’t. To him it is differ- 
ent. It’s his lameness, I believe, that makes him so terribly in earnest. 
I did not want him to go.” 

“You are going to marry Mr. Rayle?” Breyten was not sure that 
such a question was in the least proper. . His training and experience 
had not been of a sort to lead him into the refinements of conventional 
politeness, but he felt a sudden desire to reach a perfect understanding 
with her, to have from her own lips confirmation of what he already 
felt could not be doubted. And yet the mere thought sent a chill 
through his heart. 

“ Yes,” she answered promptly, as if almost eager to acknowledge 
it; “we are to be married when he comes back from Paris. It is no 
secret; our engagement has been announced. This is why I wanted 
you to tell me just what you thought of his chance to win what he 
went for.” 

“ He will win, he must win,” Breyten said, in a tone that was very 
sympathetic and encouraging. “In such a case I should win or tear 
up the whole French metropolis,” he added after a pause. “ When I 
was there I had no incentive such as—such as you have given him.” 

There came a splendid light into her eyes, while her cheeks paled 
a trifle, and the fluttering of the drapery below her throat was renewed. 
Her lips were slightly parted, but she was scarcely smiling. 

“T hope that he is entirely worthy of you,” Breyten continued, his 
voice almost failing him. “ Were I but in his placee——” He caught 
himself and broke off the sentence. “If he is worthy of his fortune, - 
he will mould fate to his liking.” 

The girl’s brown eyes read his heart while he was speaking in this 
half-evasive way, and she felt a strange pang in her own breast; but 
there was nothing for her to say to him, nothing to do but remark that 
her time was up, that she must go and attend to other duties. 

“ My time is up too,” he said with a shadowy smile. “I also must 
go. You have been so good to me. It’s choking me to say farewell.” 
He arose and held out his hand. “ What a very angel of kindness and 
comfort you have been to me! Good-by.” 

“But no, you are not going now?” she said, making a move to 
take his hand, but arresting it at the start. “ You—you are not well 
enough.” Her voice faltered in her throat. 

“The Doctor says I am. And besides, it’s time: you know it is. 
Good-by.” He spoke huskily. 

She offered her hand now, and he was sensible enough to take no 
liberty of pressure or detention. It was, indeed, a curiously abrupt 
leave-taking. General Banderet was out. 
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“T will see him down town, soon, and give him my gratitude and 
adieux,” said Breyten, trying to be airily cheerful. And so he went, 
not trusting himself to look back until the street-gate clinked shut 
behind him. His heart was pounding at his throat, a sensation he 
had never before felt, and while he stood for a long minute gazing at 
the stately old house, he realized how powerless he was to resist some- 
thing that had laid hold of him. Moreover, he knew just what it was. 

“T love her! I love her!” he panted forth, all unconscious of the 
stage-face he was making, or of the almost ludicrous melodramatic 
attitude he assumed as he clutched the top of the gate and appeared on 
the point of rending it. 

Then he let go his hold on the gate and turned towards the hotel, 
shaking off the mood with a smile of returning self-confidence. He 
walked without limping, scarcely showing a sign of his recent terrible 
injuries. 

XI. 

As soon as Breyten was gone, Rosalynde began to realize that his 
presence in the house had meant a great deal to her. A lonesome 
silence seemed to have filled the halls and chambers when she turned 
from an upper window, whence, through a rift in the foliage, she had 
seen him walk away, tall and straight, along the tree-shaded pavement. 
He disappeared after a pace or two, leaving in her brain an impression 
not easily cast out. 

A few minutes later, when the morning mail was handed in, there 
were two letters from Rayle and his photograph, the latter a tiny, un- 
mounted portrait strikingly lifelike and handsome. Rosalynde turned 
to these with frank delight; but somehow Paris seemed infinitely 
distant, as if borne suddenly away to the dimmest of horizons, and the 
half-smiling face of her lover gave forth no influence save that of re- 
moteness and complete separation. The clear, dark eyes looked at her 
without interest or speculation; their gaze was a steadfast, luminous 
indifference. 

She read the letters, however, to better effect, for Rayle’s style of 
writing conveyed an immediate impression of reality, and she quickly 
warmed to his enthusiastic descriptions of his new experiences and 
surroundings. He had not yet begun his studies, but was going up and 
down Paris, feasting his provincial eyes upon the fascinating urban 
wonders opening at every turn. 

One thing in the letter of latest date struck Rosalynde with the 
force of a revelation. It referred to the money which had been so 
mysteriously sent to Rayle. 

“T have been thinking it over,” he wrote, “ and I now feel tolerably 
certain that our friend Breyten is the person who furnished the money. 
I do not know that he is rich, but he must be, and I remember things 
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that he said to me, things not particularly significant at the time, yet 
almost conclusive to my mind when I consider them in perspective and 
with the light of all the circumstances to help me. Of course, I may 
be quite off in my conclusion, so it will be best not to speak of it. Who- 
ever it was who sent the money, the amount is but a loan; I am going 
to pay it back with interest. What a chance it has given me! I feel 
the inspiration of it in every drop of my blood.” 

The suggestion of the paragraph corresponded in some way with 
Rosalynde’s mood, and it added greatly to her romantic impression of 
Breyten’s personality. She immediately suspected that her grand- 
father’s money had come from the same source that had supplied 
Rayle. It was like a fairy story; it burst upon her imagination with 
strange splendor; and at the same time it seemed to confirm and per- 
fect certain hitherto inchoate suspicions which she had been unable to 
grasp fully or fairly examine. 

Rayle had talked to her so much about the power of money, had 
pictured to her the almost omnipotent influence of riches with such 
reckless eloquence, that the bare possibility of Breyten’s turning out to 
be a millionaire in the disguise of a careless tourist awheel had a 
dazzling yet somewhat depressing effect upon her mind. She sat by a 
window and looked forth, without seeing the trees in the old garden 
or the robins on the grass. Curiously enough, her lover had passed 
out of her mind; his letters and photograph lay unnoticed in her lap. 


XII. 


GENERAL BANDERET was beaten. 

At the last moment his young competitor for the nomination shook 
a political trump card out of his sleeve with irresistible effect; the 
Banderet forces were surprised to such a degree that, within the time 
at command, they could not rearrange themselves to meet the new 
issue, and ail was lost. 

At about three in the afternoon the first news of the catastrophe 
reached Hawford by wire from Indianapolis. Breyten had arranged 
to have an early message, but a clique of local politicians were ahead 
of him, and the rumor passed along the street before his first despatch 
arrived. He heard men telling one another; some were swearing 
viciously and some were rejoicing. His first thought was of Rosa- 
lynde, whom he had not seen since leaving the Banderet home. 

Just before he went to Indianapolis to open what he spoke of as his 
“ head-quarters” at a hotel, General Banderet had called upon Breyten, 
and what he said took the young man somewhat by surprise. The Gen- 
eral was nothing if not warm in his manner, and he professed great 


embarrassment. 
“T could not get up the courage to mention it while you were at 
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my house,” he said; “and then, as you know, I was at home very 
little during your convalescence. This devilish campaign took all of 
my time. But I feel in honor bound to tell you that when the doctors 
thought you were going to die, I looked into your papers, and so dis- 
covered who you are.” He hesitated a moment, as if expecting Breyten 
to speak, then added: “But I’ve kept your secret from everybody. 
Not a soul but myself knows it. I hope, sir, that you’ll not think I 
did wrong.” 

“You did exactly right, General,” said Breyten, as soon as he 
could pull himself together. “I am glad that you were so thoughtful, 
and I can never repay your disinterested and noble kindness. I have 
been trying to see you ever since I came away from your house; I 
wanted to tell you e 

“ My dear sir, no—it was nothing, less than nothing. My grand- 
daughter’s carelessness in running against you was the cause of it all, 
and the very least that I could do was the most that I could do, which 
was poor enough.” 

“Miss Banderet did not run against me,” Breyten replied with 
emphasis. “I dashed right over her, and, besides, I was on the wrong 
side of the road, scorching like a blind idiot. She was not in the least 
to blame; she couldn’t have got out of my way to save her life.” 

“ You are generous, and I won’t argue the point,” the General said 
suavely; “I only say what she reported. Rosalynde—my grand- 
daughter—said that you were not in the least to blame. She said 
that she was riding as fast as she could go and paying no earthly atten- 
tion to what or who might be coming. But let that go. I’m so glad 
that you’re both out of it so well that I don’t care whose fault it was.” 

“ Well, I do care,” Breyten insisted. “It is an abominable injus- 

tice to lay the slightest blame upon Miss Banderet, and it sha’n’t be 
done.” 
The old man smiled in his most bland and gracious way,—the smile 
had always been his chief political attraction, and long practice had 
arranged the wrinkles in his face ready to spring it with the least pos- 
sible effort on his part. 

“T had but a moment before going to my train,” the General said, 
rising and lifting his great smile with him, “and I ran in to say just 
a word or two.” He extended his hand as Breyten rose also. “I must 
hurry away. Only four days until the convention sits; and I have 
hot, hard work before me. I dread it.” 

“T heartily wish you success,” said Breyten. “Is there anything 
that I can possibly do to aid you? If so, command me, General; I 
am yours for all I am worth.” 

The young man’s transparent sincerity was so different from what 
General Banderet’s experience with political friends had kept before 
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him that it sent something like a waft of refreshment through him. 
His smile changed, his eyes softened. He said: “Thank you, sir, 
thank you. No, it’s with the party leaders now, and I think I’m all 
right. From this on the struggle will be along the line of secret com- 
binations with the candidates for the other offices. But I must be off. 
* See you again when I come back.” 

On his way to the railway station General Banderet stepped into 
the bank to get some money, and was informed that another credit of 
ten thousand dollars had been surreptitiously added to his account. 
He drew a small amount and went his way in a fever of delight, for 
now he felt sure that the money came from the coffers of an enormously 
rich Presidential candidate, who in his own interest wanted him nomi- 
nated; and if this were so, it would follow that the deus ex machina, 
which, according to political custom, had to be let down in the conven- 
tion’s midst to control things at the last moment, must be favorable 
to the Banderet cause. 

Breyten was not surprised when the rumor of General Banderet’s 
defeat reached him; he had expected it; yet he could not guard against 
a stroke of unreasonable disappointment, and it irritated him to hear 
the hotel loungers making their brutal comments. Somehow Rosalynde 
seemed to him so closely connected with her grandfather’s fate that it 
was as if her name and fame were being bandied by the political rabble. 

What would be the effect upon her? His first impulse was to go 
forthwith to her with a goodly burden of cheer to lavish upon her. 
Certainly a bright and light-hearted girl of her character would not 
take a matter of this sort too seriously; and would it not be a proper 
thing for him to help her turn the optimistic side of the incident 
firmly outward ? . 

Then suddenly his heart sank as he thought of Rayle standing in 
his way and forbidding every gentle and tender act. The girl’s ac- 
cepted lover Had*the exclusive right to what he, Breyten, was turning 
over in his mind as a ravishing anticipation. 

He sat there scarcely aware of the gabbling crowd of excited and 
beery politicians; their comments no- longer irritated him; he was 
wrestling with himself. © 

It is not in the nature of a bold-hearted young man to doubt his 
ability to win the girl he loves over all comers. Breyten felt sure he 
could make Rosalynde love him to the utter destruction of every claim 
that Rayle had upon her. He even fancied that already he had stirred 
her heart. But could he honorably go a single step farther? Was not 
complete and unconditional abandonment of the field the imperious 
demand of duty? Duty! that is a cup of wormwood offered instead of 
the wine for which our whole being thirsts. He made a wry face at the 
thought. And then there was a fresh stir, with broken ejaculations 
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and a quick grouping of the men around the desk, where messages 
were being received. 

“Dead! General Banderet? How’s that?” 

“Dropped dead on the platform in the convention hall.” 

“The devil you say !” 

Breyten was listening with suspended breath. 

“ How'd it happen ?” 

“Read that despatch.” 

Men tiptoed to look over one another’s shoulders, while some per- 
son in the centre of the compact group read aloud: 

*‘ Indianapolis, 3.12 p.m. General Lucien Banderet fell in an apo- 
plectic fit while attempting to move the unanimous endorsement of the 
nominee. He died before medical aid could avail. Great confusion 
and excitement.” 

“ Pore old man, he was hit hard,” said a benevolent-looking fellow 
who wore the opposition badge. “ He ortn’t to a-run; he was too old.” 

Breyten let fall his paper and sprang to his feet. In the intensity 
of his feeling it was as if he saw the blow of the terrible news fall upon 
Rosalynde. 

With a blur of conflicting emotions in his mind, he made some 
hurried inquiries of the men nearest to him, and then sought the quiet 
of his room to be alone while he considered what he must do. He 
could not escape from the shadowy half-impression that in some way 
he had been instrumental in developing the tragedy which must cast 
upon a young and inexperienced girl a terrible shock and perhaps 
change her whole life. 

In the course of a few moments he received a telegraphic message 
confirming what had already been made public, with the additional 
statement that the General’s body would be taken at once to Haw- 
ford. 

Breyton could not think; the whole tragedy, grim and dark, was 
refractory when he tried to consider it. One thing, however, was clear 
to him; it would be unbearable to see Rosalynde and not be able to 
try to comfort her; and besides, what right had he to go to her in her 
affliction? He walked to and fro with his hands clasped behind him. 
What was he to do? He could not retreat, he could not go forward. 

In fact, he did nothing. He even forgot his dinner and went to bed 
late to toss from side to side and argue with himself. Next day he 
avoided the hotel lobby and did not go out to take the walk which since 
his recovery had been a daily comfort and source of reinvigoration. 
What was going on in his mind made him feel the need of absolute 
isolation and, so to speak, insulation. 

In spite of himself, a sense of guilt hovered close to every thought, 
and from this, had he been older, he might have foretold the outcome 
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of his moral ferment. But he was young, and youth is as obtuse and 
uncertain as it is agile and flexible. 

Over and over he said, “It is a question of privilege.” And then 
he leaped up, shaking his head like a young lion. “Love is free. He 
wins who can!” he cried. His own voice made him recoil. 


XIII. 


AFTER the funeral of Rosalynde’s grandfather it was announced in 
the newspapers that Dr. Roger Banderet, with his wife and daughter, 
had arrived from New Orleans and would spend some time at the 
home of his brother, the late General Lucien Banderet. The public: 
was further informed that, by the General’s will, Miss Rosalynde was 
made the sole successor to her grandfather’s estate, and that as soon 
as the proper formalities of a legal settlement were over she would go 
with her relatives to live in New Orleans. 

Breyten read this, and felt a sudden fear that should he delay 
longer Rosalynde might be gone away before he could see her, even to 
say good-by. But could he trust himself to say good-by? Could he 
say it? 

The next day he was called to Indianapolis upon business which to 
most men would have proved very exciting. His lawyer had hastened 
from New York with papers for him to sign in connection with a vast 
estate suddenly falling to him from an eccentric bachelor uncle just 
dead. 

But a few additional millions really meant little to him, nor did 
his uncle’s death disturb him, for he had never seen that somewhat 
disreputable and very miserly kinsman, nor had he heard the least 
good of him from any source whatever. He did not at once try to real- 
ize what the doubling of his income stood for in the way of personal 
influence and material power, and his acceptance of the estate was 
perfunctory in the last degree. 

From Indianapolis he had to go to Chicago and Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis, where tedious processes of court transfers of large real 
estate interests occupied him for several weeks. At times he felt that 
the play was not worth the candle. Why should he waste all this 
precious time obeying the beck and call of that sordid god, Business ? 
It were better to lose all the old miser’s grimy treasure than to miss 
one accent of-—— 

But here he always broke off, for there was something in him that 
recoiled. 

Matters dragged; the careful and plodding lawyer insisted upon 
patience and orderly attention to every detail as it came up for con- 
sideration; and so September was hanging a new moon in her dusky 
evening’s sky when Breyten once more reached Hawford. By this time 
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he had settled the question as to what he would do, and he meant to 
do it. Rosalynde and Alfred Rayle were lovers and engaged to be 
married. To interfere, or try to interfere, would be wrong. His duty 
was clear. He would be a man, in short, and face the inevitable with 
a firm countenance. All he had to do was very simple; he would call 
upon Miss Banderet,—he sternly thought of her now as Miss Banderet, 
—say good-by, and be off about his pleasure. He was in such haste to 
carry out this simple plan of action that when he reached the hotel he 
could scarcely be reasonable and wait until eight o’clock, which some- 
how he had learned was the hour for evening calls in Hawford. 

A pile of letters, accumulated during his long absence from the 
hotel, lay on his table, but he did not open them, or even look them 
over. They could wait a few hours longer; in the morning would be 
time enough. 

The streets were empty when he went out; everybody had gone to 
the opera-house to listen to a speech by the candidate for Governor. 
In passing an alley Breyten looked up the forlorn stairway leading 
to Rayle’s studio. The electric light. from the saloon opposite shone 
upon the grimy ladder. It was not a pleasant moment in which to 
recall Rayle’s position as master of fate, and unconsciously Breyten 
hastened his steps. When he reached the Banderet homestead there 
was no gleam in the windows. He stood on the threshold in the dark for 
a while, hearing only a screech-owl and a gentle soughing in the trees. 

He listened, and a queer sense of isolation and defeat came upon 
him; then he banged the heavy knocker until growling echoes and 
clanking responses seemed to return from every room within. The 
house was untenanted, as the very atmosphere declared, and Breyten 
felt as empty as if life itself had gone from him on a visit. He 
crammed his hands deep into his pockets and stood scowling at the 
surrounding gloom. There was nothing to do but go back to the hotel 
and wait until he could find out whither the Banderets had flown. 
Then he reflected that it certainly was none of his business to be hunt- 
ing on the track of people who cared nothing for him. So he strode 
straightway to his rooms with his head high, doughtily smiling to think 
how strong he was. 

Among the letters on his table lay one from Rayle. He knew it 
as soon as he spied it, although he never before had seen the man’s 
chirography. It may have been the Paris postmark that conveyed the 
impression, or it may have been intuitive grasp of probabilities; at all 
events, he tore open the envelope and unfolded the letter with no kindly 
feeling for the writer, not anticipating anything worth reading, and 
yet greedily scanning the lines. Somehow the man’s name was a bur- 
den to Breyten now, the memory of him a shadow in his mind. As 
for the letter, it surprised him. He read it twice: 

* 
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“DEAR Mr. BREYTEN: When you receive this letter I 
shall be in the hands of a surgeon specialist who is to make 
my leg straight. He’s a great doctor; maybe you’ve heard 
of him, Dr. Jules de Montravin. He says that I am to be a 
perfect physical man in a few weeks. He guarantees it. 
You know what this means to me, and to Rosalynde. It 
means more than art or fame or fortune. I am not letting 
Rosalynde know that I am doing this. She would worry and 
imagine dire results; and, besides, I want to come home and 
surprise her. 

“Now I’ve got to tell you more, which you will keep 
sacredly secret. I have abandoned art. I can’t see how I ever 
began with it. The masters here showed me quickly that I’ve 
not the least call to painting, not even sign painting. This 
has made me willing to undergo the terrible ordeal of the 
hospital. If 1 come out all right I’ll go at the law or medicine 
or ministry or real estate or anything. If I die, it’s all over. 

“To be blunt and honest with you, I must tell you that 
I think you are the one who gave me my chance in life. If I 
am wrong, you'll not care; if I am right, words are no evi- 
dence of the obligation and thankfulness I feel. Rosalynde 
writes me often about you; she thinks you a wonderful 
man, and so do J. If I come out of this with perfect limbs 
I'll be a wonderful man too. 

“T felt bound to tell you all this, which may not interest 
you in the least. The thought that probably you furnished 
the money to pay my way seemed to make it right for me to 
let you know what I am doing. At all events, you have my 
secret now, and I implicitly trust you to keep it. 

“T was about to forget one thing, perhaps the most im- 
portant, certainly the most disagreeable, of all. I am writing 
a lot of letters to Rosalynde, to be dated properly hereafter 
and sent to her during the time that I shall be under torture 
and unable to write or dictate or do anything but groan or 
lie in the stupor of drugs. These letters will tell her how 
well I am doing in my studies, and all that, to keep her 
happy, As soon as I’m over it I shall write the whole truth 
to her. God bless her and you. 

“Yours sincerely, 
‘* ALFRED RAYLE.” 


The letter was posted on the day of General Banderet’s death. 
Doubtless Rayle had entered the hospital before the tragic news reached 
him, or more probably it had not reached him at all, as his Doctor 
would almost certainly forbid anything exciting while an operation so 
delicate and dangerous was going on. 

To Breyten the time had seemed so long that now, as he looked 
back to Rayle’s last interview with him, he found himself wondering if 
it might not be that Rayle was dead. Surely some word would have 
come from him had the surgery been successful. But then while in the 
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hospital he could not write; he had said so in his letter, and, besides, it 
would be to Rosalynde that the first news would go. 

There was another letter, however, lying on the table that very mo- 
ment, which presently Breyten read. It was from the great Parisian 
specialist. It ran in substance thus: 


“Your friend, Mr. Alfred Rayle, who is under treatment 
with me, begs me to say'to you that he is doing very well 
and will be perfectly cured at the end of two months from 
this time. He particularly wishes you to tell no one any- 
thing about his condition.” 


Distance takes the reality out of things by hanging over them a 
mist of vagueness. Breyten had travelled enough to overcome the illu- 
sion, but yet he could not feel the immediate touch of fact from what 
he had read. He tried to imagine how Rayle would look standing up 
firmly on two good, straight legs. He even attempted to measure the 
rearranged man with himself. They would be different; but he feared 
that Rayle might be the handsomer, so dark, so magnetic, so finely and 
massively regular in his features. He crumpled the Doctor’s letter 
impatiently. 

Other surprises awaited him in the yet unopened missives on the 
table. A small photograph, taken from a portrait of his mother painted 
by a celebrated artist, fell out of an envelope along with a sheet of dainty 
note-paper, on which he read: 


“Somehow I must have sent the wrong picture in my 
other note. Won’t you please return it to me at Old Point 


Comfort? 
“ ROSALYNDE BANDERET.” 


After a few moments given freely to dizzy gazing at the signature, 
as if it had been Rosalynde herself, he nervously fingered the remaining 
envelopes for “my other note” until he found it. His heart quivered, 
or seemed to, and a tender sense of weakness crept through him when 
he drew forth another little photograph. Then his eyes dilated 
dreamily; for there she was, Rosalynde, just as he saw her under the 
bridge. He almost forgot to read the accompanying note, so long was 
he absorbed in gazing and remembering. 


“We are leaving for Old Point Comfort. I saw in the 
newspapers that you were to be absent some time, so I inclose 
this photograph, which you told me was of your mother. You 
left it in a book, and I accidentally found it.” 


The date opposite Miss Banderet’s signature was more than three 
weeks in the past, and he saw that the other note had been posted at 
Washington City. But the photograph, although a trifle worn, as if by 
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much carrying about and indifferent handling, was sufficiently vivid to 
hold Breyten’s eyes away from everything else. He looked at it and 
dreamed over it until far in the night. The round, frank eyes, the 
sweet, immature mouth, the softly oval cheeks, the lissome form, were 
those of a girl in her mid-teens, a girl just blooming into what Rosa- 
lynde was on the day of their meeting at the bridge. A painter might 
have made much of Breyten’s unconscious pose. The picture lay flat 
upon the table almost between his elbows, while, with his hands in his 
hair, clutching the bright, short locks on either side of his big head, he 
gazed and smiled and frowned and chewed his mustache, as though 
mad and glad and perplexed, but, over all, despairing. 

The last thought before he went to sleep was that he would have a 
copy of the photograph before he sent it back. Nor did conscience seem 
to take cognizance of his purpose, for early next morning he went 
straightway and accomplished it without a qualm; and for fear some- 
thing might go wrong with the negative, he kept the original until he 
had his finished copy, a remarkably good one, in hand. 

By this time he was ready to write what he regarded as a well-con- 
sidered and thoroughly disinterested letter to Miss Banderet. He was 
so fastidious about the composition, indeed, that he was more than a 
week doing it; but when at last it seemed just what it ought to be, he 
mailed it with the tiny picture carefully inclosed; nor did he find out, 
until too late, that, by some unaccountable slip, he had sent the copy 
instead of the original. Somehow the discovery touched him accurately 
upon the spring that loosed the jocund spirit so natural to him, and he 
laughed in his old boyish, hearty way, holding the picture before him 
and gazing at it as if it had said or done something extremely mirth- 
provoking, albeit the sweet, open look of the girl’s eyes was bewitchingly 


serious. 

“Tt is preposterous!” he presently thought. “It’s outrageous! And 
what will she shy? God bless her !” 

He kissed the picture at least twenty times before a wave of soberness 


checked him, and then he thought of Rayle. 


XIV. 
Now, this is what Breyten wrote: 


“Deak Miss BANDERET: Both of your notes were on my 
table when I returned nearly a month after they were written. 
I read the second one first; then I was in a great hurry to 
open the other, and when I did open it the inclosure surprised 
and delighted’ me. The photograph shows you exactly as you 
looked that day under the bridge. I see you before me while I 
write, your eyes gazing past me with a vast, sweet, ravishing 
indifference. Precisely so does this little photograph which I 
so grudgingly will return to you in this letter. 
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“TI am of half a mind to keep this forlorn little picture 
of you. Somehow I feel that possession of its original in my 
deepest memory has proven my right to hold fast the shadow. 
As I probably shall never see you again, as I probably ought 
never to see you again, and knowing that you are not to be 
troubled with what I may tell you about myself, I am going 
to say the whole truth. The moment that I saw you at the 
bridge out yonder you took a deep hold of my heart. I feel 
that I have loved you passionately every moment since we met. 
But since I found out your engagement to Mr. Rayle I have 
been trying to reconcile myself to the inevitable. I cannot do 
it; I can only stand upon my honor; I can only say to myself 
that you are beyond my reach—that I must not try to reach 
you. You love Rayle; he is a splendid fellow; he loves you; 
you two are engaged to be married; that is all. I am outside 
and must stay there. I see in the eyes of this picture that 
from the first you were sealed against me; you were reserved 
for Rayle. It is hard on me; but then what a stroke of high, 
sweet fortune for Rayle! I go down, he goes up. What a 
weight it is that bears me down, and what a lift of joy is his! 
I ought not to wish or even dream of shifting my burden to 
him. 

“In writing all this to you I feel doubtful and uneasy 
about my right to do it—not my right to love you, for some- 
how that seems unquestionable and a thing to die by. The 
trouble is Rayle. The man rushed into my sympathy and re- 
gard at our first meeting. He seemed so earnest, so sincere, 
and so brave under great disadvantage, and it seems to me 
that you must have given him his courage. 

“When I returned and found that you were gone, my first 
impulse was to follow you, to keep you in sight, to linger near 
you. But what right have I, I thought, to go where she is? 
So I am not going to follow you; I am going as far from you 
as I can, not to try to forget you,—I can never do that,—but 
to be sure that you shall not suffer on my account. 

“‘ Just now, when I looked from this writing to your pic- 
ture, the face seemed to smile upon some one far off, past me. 
And then suddenly I was under the bridge, and the storm was 
on, and your arms went around me tight, tight, so that I felt 
a great, sweet joy tingle all through me. I can write this 
frankly, because I am never to see you again, and because 
your love for Rayle will prevent everything that else might 
come of such a confession; but it seems unnatural, somehow, 
that you should have loved any man but me, and I tell you 
now that I shall never feel differently about it, no matter what 
comes. 

“ Doubtless I am seeming very foolish to you, as you read 
this; for I think it is quite impossible to make intelligible ex- 
planation of an inward condition like mine, or to give any ade- 
quate excuse for what I am compelled to write. My whole 
future seems uninteresting, not worth living in, and I am with- 
out aim. Why should I have met you at the bridge out yon- 
der? Why did you nurse me back to life? 
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“TI do not mean to be foolishly sentimental; what good 
could it do? And besides, it is not my nature to pule and 
mope; but what is life worth when a man loses as I have? 
What would life be worth to you were you to find that Alfred 
Rayle loved not you, but another girl? That is a practical 
question which makes my condition somewhat within your 
reach. Look at it seriously. What would life be worth to 
Rayle if he were to discover that you were in love with some 
other man? Imagine the thing in that brutal way. You see 
that it would be like the end of life. 

“ But how shall I end this letter? Something drags at me 
and tells me that I ought to tear it up and end it so. A 
weight of doubt—about my right to tell you how I feel— 
hinders thought and confuses my language, so that I do not 
say just what I wish to. Yet I am somehow quite sure that 
your dear heart will tell you what I cannot. 

“T inclose your picture. I want to keep it, and I do 
not want to keep it. It is you, and it is not you. It glad- 
dens me, and it overwhelms me with despair. I do not know 
what I am going to do. No need to stay here; for I hear that 
you are not coming back any more, and I do not expect you to 
answer this letter. You cannot answer it. What could you 
say? You are happy and deserve to be happy always, and it 
cannot matter with you if I never again find the old careless, 
merry life so suddenly snatched from me. But one thing I 


know: you will never forget 
“ FREDERICK BREYTEN.” 


After this absurd letter—it seemed to Breyten to grow in absurdity 
as days went by—had floated down the stream of the mail going east- 
ward, and after a whole week of unaccountable listlessness, Breyten 
began to expect an answer. But how could there be an answer? He had 
had nothing to write, and he had written worse than nothing. Rosa- 
lynde would be a strange girl were she to take any notice of such an 
epistle. Still, there he was for more than a fortnight, lingering at 
Hawford, and growing excited whenever the postman arrived at the 
little hotel. 

If he had known that his letter to Miss Banderet was following her 
from Old Point Comfort to Asheville, thence to Aiken, and on to 
Savannah, to Atlanta, to Lookout Mountain, and then to Birmingham, 
Mobile, and finally New Orleans—if he had known of that long, slow 
chase, he might still have waited. But how could he know? Time bore 
upon him like an atmosphere strangely stale. He walked out to the 
Banderet place and took a doleful last look at it, then went straight to 
New York, where two weeks later he met Rayle, who had just arrived 
from Paris; and what a splendid figure he was !—straight as an arrow, 
admirably proportioned, and of noble presence; a dark, magnetic, pow- 
erful-looking man. The distinguished surgeon had done his work to 
perfection. 
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They met in one of the great hotels, coming face to face so suddenly 
that both stopped short, and, half recoiling, stood for a moment gazing. 
Breyten turned slightly pale, but Rayle flushed and looked glad, ex- 
tending his hand presently with a hearty exclamation of greeting. 
Two handsomer men, or more opposite and perfect types of masculine 
beauty, never shook hands in the great city. 


XV. U 


At a considerable distance from Canal Street, on St. Charles, in 
New Orleans, the Banderet residence, a stately mansion withdrawn 
amid its tropical trees behind a massive brick wall, attracts the eye of 
every passer who has a taste for the picturesque. The heavy iron gate 
has a massive lock, and through the bars there shimmers, as if drowsily, 
the greenery of a remarkable garden, across which a straight, broad, 
white walk leads to a flight of stone steps rising to a heavy veranda, 
where vines flourish. 

We must enter this guarded close if we wish to see once more Rosa- 
lynde Banderet; for this is the home of Dr. Roget Banderet, a man of 
great wealth, who will henceforth be Rosalynde’s protector and adviser. 

It is a hot day, even for New Orleans, and the afternoon drags 
slowly. A light breeze pants in the foliage that darkens the veranda 
and seems to be dying there, while in hammocks swung side by side 
Rosalynde and her cousin, as she called her great-uncle’s daughter, 
Angelie, are drowsing and chatting by turns, dressed as becomes the 
weather and the place. Angelie has just the slightest Creole lisp on her 
tongue, and in figure and face looks more French than Rosalynde, 
though resembling her in a marked degree. She is the child of her 
father’s old age, her mother being a young Creole woman by whom 
came the Doctor’s great wealth, the fortune of a second marriage. 

Angelie was busier with her tongue than Rosalynde. Her remarks 
ranged from beaux to mosquitoes, and were interspersed with snatches 
of song bewitchingly delivered. The divine magic was in her voice, as 
the ravishing power of beauty was in her face and form. One must 
have felt at a glance that she was far more worldly-wise than Rosa- 
lynde; and certainly her form showed richer outlines, her face greater 
maturity of development; yet she was more girl than woman by every 
sign we usually take for our guessing. 

“T told papa it was too early to come to New Orleans,” she melo- 
diously grumbled, meantime lying almost on her back and picking at a 
Cuban fan, “ but he heard something about the cotton market that made 
him deliriously anxious to see his broker. Heigho, men are such de- 
lightful idiots! Don’t you just love em and hate em? Now, for ex- 
ample, there’s Freddy Amsley; he’s charming until you mention the 
exchange or cotton, then off he goes, crazy as can be.” 
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Rosalynde knew little enough about how men gambled in the cotton 
game, but she had vivid memories of her grandfather’s troubles with 
the wheat game in Chicago, his winnings and his losings, his ups and 
his downs,—the downs gradually but surely gaining on the ups, until 
there were no ups. She did not respond to Angelie’s prattle, but let 
her mind reach out after the dear old home at Hawford. 

“ What is your handsome and noble bicyclist’s name?” Angelie went 
on in her inconsequent, skipping way, referring to a previous conver- 
sation about Breyten. “I can’t keep it.” 

“ Breyten,” said Rosalynde absently. 

“ Well, I should think he might at least write to you and tell you 
something romantic. And he’s a poet too! I’m afraid, Rose, my sweet, 
that you neglected to get your charm woven over him as you ought. 
Tall, commanding, you say he is, and fair, with golden hair and honest, 
earnest, eloquent eyes. Ah me! Somehow no such romantic knights- 
errant ever come my way. Nobody but men like Freddie Amsley— 
young men who talk money instead of romance—are fated to cross my 
orbit. And this Mr. Breyten is a trifle mysterious too, you told me, I 
think. Couldn’t you decoy him down here? I dote upon mysteries, 
especially when they are magnificently tall and fair and handsome, 
and, as you say he is, good and high-minded besides. Where is his 
home? He is an American, of course. Does he jump at every news- 
paper he sees and turn to the market quotations? Tell me more about 
him, Rose. Since he has my photograph, all by your fault, you ought 
to betray him to me in every possible way.” 

“ Indeed, Angelie, there’s nothing strange or mysterious or particu- 
larly romantic about Mr. Breyten,” said Rosalynde. “ He is handsome, 
strikingly handsome, with a certain distinguished air, and he is large 
in both body and mind, although you don’t notice his height and superb 
proportions until he stands near you and you look up. Then he seems 
to tower above you, and he smiles down at you as if you were such a wee 
thing and very well worth kind and tender attention.” 

“ Adorable!” exclaimed Angelie; “and, of course, your sweet little 
provincial heart was so full of one Mr. Alfred Rayle, away in Paris, 
that there was no room for this young giant, who, as I well know, fell 
desperately in love with you. Now, honor bright, Rosalynde, didn’t 
Mr. Frederick Breyten show strong symptoms of passionate regard 
for you?” 

“‘ He knew of my engagement to Alfred,” said Rosalynde, as a maid 
came out upon the veranda with some letters on a tray, “ and he was, of 
course, not going to be so foolish as to—oh, for me? Any for me, 
Lorette ?” 

“ Mais oui, mam’selle,” the maid answered, with a pretty French 
gesture of affirmation. 
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And it was thus that Breyten’s persevering epistle finally reached 
its goal, after as crooked a course and as many delays as ever hindered 
a flight. Rosalynde looked curiously at the much-erased and often- 
renewed superscription, and the numerous postmarks on the envelope. 
Two letters from Rayle had to wait. There was a flash of carmine in 
her cheeks, deepening as she broke the seal. 

“ Here’s your picture, Angie,” she said, unable to hide a breathless 
eagerness, and holding the photograph out at arm’s length, without 
looking from the letter. 

“ Oh, it is from your delightful friend, eh? Fortunate girl!” An- 
gelie took the photograph, but did not look at it. “But you read 
his letter before you open the two from your accepted lover! Ah, my 
dearest, there’s romance in all this. And what a letter! A whole vol- 
ume,—and how excited you look! It must be ravishing.” 

Rosalynde flung herself out of the hammock, and, speaking not a 
word, went to her room. 

“ And now really what?” said Angelie, sitting up and gazing in- 
quiringly after her cousin. But she was left alone and without explana- 
tion. “The child loves him, adores him, that’s evident.” Then she 
looked at the photograph in her hand. On. the card was printed: 
“ Nicholsons, Photographers, Hawford, Indiana.” Quick as a flash she 
understood, and was laughing almost hysterically when Mr. Freddie 
Amsley was announced. 

“ Say that I’m not in, Lorette,—but yes,” she slipped lazily from the 
hammock to a willow chair, “tell him to come out here. No, I’ll 
not——” 

She was stopped by the appearance of Mr. Freddie Amsley himself, 
laughing and apologizing. 

“IT know that you are not in,” he said, “ but, hearing you so hila- 
riously engaged out here, I stepped around. Now don’t scold me; be 
gentle, for I’m not happy.” 

“You don’t look doleful,” she observed indifferently, motioning 
Lorette to hand him a chair. 

“ A cotton-bale fell on my toes,” he said, “ and it hurt me.” 

“ You’ve been losing ?” 

“ Yes, a little on January—just enough to spoil my temper.” 

“ So you’ve come to vent your ugliness upon me!” 

“Yes,” he drawled, sitting down; “yes, you’re always uppermost 
in my mind, for weal or for woe.” 

He was a slender, alert-looking young man with blue eyes, a high, 
hawk-nose, blond side-whiskers, and short-cropped pale hair, which was 
parted in the middle. He looked at Angelie with a shrewd, speculative 
gaze. 

“TI was jesting,” he added. “I have at last made my turn. I closed 
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my deal this morning sixty thousand ahead. Now scold me. Gold 
laughs at anger.” 

He posed himself with clever ease, and his countenance beamed with 
delight, while he waited for her to speak. The maid, Lorette, glided 
away and was heard a moment later singing a French ditty far back-in 
the house. 

“T cannot confine my scolding to you,” said Angelie, looking at the 
photograph; “I must include all men. Think of it! one who had my 
picture has been impudent enough to return it.” 

“ Give me his name and I’1l call him out,” said Amsley. “ He ought, 
by all the rules of compassion, to have sent it to me. Who is he?” 

“ Not for the world would I tell you; I cannot let you be killed yet 
a while. Who would take your place as——” 

“ As hopeless adorer,” he interrupted a trifle bitterly, despite his 
ready laugh, “and faithful friend.” Then with sudden passion he 
added: “ You can’t doubt my love, Angelie, and you can’t despise it. 
It is too faithful, too true.” . 

Angelie held up the photograph, regarding it reflectively. 

“Tt was a curious little mistake and ‘a ludicrous counter-mistake,” 
she inconsequently remarked. “ My photograph went to him by acci- 
dent, and by accident, evidently, he has returned a copy of it.” 

Amsley bit his lip; but he had the gambler’s nerve, and when 
Angelie looked at him his face was not in the least a mirror of his 
inward feelings. She had held him off so long that, hard as it was to 
bear, he was becoming used to it. She was not a coquette, but she liked 
Amsley without loving him. He had been good to her, and she did not 
credit his passion; she thought she could see to the bottom of it. At the 
end of a meaningless and, to him, exasperating conversation, she sent 
him away, as usual, bewildered and dissatisfied, but not hopeless. He 
had a sense of humor, and he laughed and swore by turns as he walked 
down the street. He was thinking what a fool he was—a very superior 
fool, to be sure; and it occurred to him that he must either let go all 
hope of Angelie or hit upon some plan of bringing her speedily to terms. 
Then he laughed at the thought, for Angelie Banderet never accepted 
terms, she dictated them. 

XVI. 

BrEYTEN and Rayle dined together in New York, without com- 
forting each other to any great depth, and separated upon perfunctory 
conditions, not expecting or especially desiring to meet again. Rayle 
made a feeble effort to force Breyten into discussing the subject of the 
money he had so mysteriously received, a large part of which he had 
brought back with him from Paris; but Breyten so cleverly baffled him 
that he almost concluded to abandon his suspicion in that regard. 
Moreover, having discovered by chance that Breyten’s wealth was prac- 
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tically limitless, he naturally began to relax his anxiety in the matter, 
and was willing enough to let the discussion pass. 

Rayle had many inquiries to make about Rosalynde, all of which 
Breyten answered unsatisfactorily, but yet fully enough in a way. He 
seemed not interested, Rayle thought, and could not readily understand 
just what was expected of him in response to a direct question. It 
seemed plain that he had not been particularly impressed by Miss Ban- 
deret’s charms, and this gratified Rayle while it piqued him. 

At the end of an hour both men felt the need of solitude, or at least 
of escape from each other. Rayle had managed to find out that Rosa- 
lynde was absent from Hawford when Breyten left there, and that she 
was at Old Point Comfort the last he heard of her. 

“She may have returned to Hawford by this time; probably has,” 
said Breyten. 

This was bordering upon indirect prevarication, albeit he really did 
not mean it so. 

“She wouldn’t stay away long, I should think,” Rayle assented 
reflectively. ‘“ Anyway, I think I shall go to Hawford first, and if she’s 
not there I’ll go where she is.” 

He had been saying something about his great desire to surprise 
Rosalynde with the remarkable change in his physique. The Surgeon, 
he remarked, had found his deformity a mere trifle, not in the least 
difficult to remove. 

Breyten was mightily relieved when the moment for separation 
came and Rayle announced that he had barely time to reach his train. 
They shook hands, said some insincere things meant to be cordially 
friendly, shook hands again, and then turned their backs upon each 
other, Rayle’s brain luminous with anticipations, Breyten’s heart wedged 
in his throat. 

Breyten sat in his room at the Waldorf, a man quite out of employ- 
ment and unable to determine what his next step was to be. Millions 
of dollars at his command, the whole world before him, opportunities 
unlimited, youth, health, manly beauty, everything his save the one 
thing he desired, and that one thing more to him than everything else 
in the universe. He jumped to his feet and shook his fist at the wall in 
sheer rage when he thought how wonderfully handsome Rayle was. 

“ And to think I made him over, remodelled him, completed him, 
all for this !” 

Of course, such a storm soon blew over and left him somewhat re- 
laxed and ashamed. It was not in his nature to be sour or to harbor 
the Devil long; but now he found himself, even when the calm had 
~ fallen upon him, trying to make room for certain questionable con- 
siderations. He got out Angelie’s photograph and looked at it as if bent 
upon wresting from it the excuse for some desperate act. He tried to 
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reconcile its serene and unsympathetic gaze with the sweet and imme- 
diately friendly look with which Rosalynde always met him during his 
long stay in her home. Over and over, as the days passed by, he had his 
wrestle with the fiend that tried to cast him over the line of temptation ; 
but he stubbornly held his own, half suspecting that in the end he would 
succumb. It was a hard struggle; yet all the time he was willing to be 
worsted by degrees. At last he conquered wholly. Far down in some 
dim corner of his soul cowered the shadowy, albeit quite distinguishable, 
consciousness of his intention to go back to Rosalynde, despite Rayle 
and despite everything. He knew that his resistance was a sham, there- 
fore he made it with all his might and with a stubbornness not in the 
least natural. 

Indeed, the thing might have gone on a long while had not a little 
letter, a mere note, come to him from Rosalynde in reply to his almost 
forgotten epistle. Nothing could have surprised him more exquisitely 
or more deeply. It was like a flash out of highest heaven. 

He sat with the little sheet of delicate scribbling held firmly before 
him, and read it over and over, trying, and at certain moments almost 
succeeding, to draw from it just the least hint of something comforting. 

Let us look over his stalwart shoulder. 


* NEw ORLEANS, La. 


“Deak MR. BREYTEN: It was good of you to return the 
picture so promptly. It was not mine. That was my reason 
for desiring its return at once. Your letter reached me here 
at my uncle’s, where I am to spend the winter. I hope that 
this will not be delayed by numerous remailings, as yours 


was. 
“ Sincerely, 
“ ROSALYNDE BANDERET.” 


Of course, Breyten could not feel or even suspect the worry of spirit 
that the writing of this letter had brought to Rosalynde. It might have 
been a sort of comfort to him could he have known how she actually 
cried and lost a whole night’s sleep, trying to invent some form of com- 
position by which she could write freely to him, as a sister to a brother, 
and yet save herself from every chance of misconstruction by him and 
from her own conscience as well. She wrote a half-score of letters, 
some of them long, chatty, and bright, others somewhat sympathetic 
and full of wholesome suggestions, while a number seemed to her, upon 
reading them over, quite scattering in their nature and almost without 
connected meaning. Why she finally preferred and sent the one we 
have just read she probably never could have explained. When it was 
gone she would have given almost anything to withdraw it. 

Breyten actually at length succeeded in discovering in certain 
plurases of the letter what he thought meant a great deal. “She as 
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good as says,” he explained to himself, “ that if the picture had belonged 
to her she would have let me keep it. And then why should she par- 
ticularly state that she is to be in New Orleans all winter, if she did 
not want me to come? Moreover, the hope that her letter would not be 
delayed shows that she will expect to hear from me or see me again.” 

Such reasoning may have a flimsy appearance to you and me, occu- 
pying the most judicial of attitudes; but to Breyten, in the confused 
mood so natural to love-struck and love-baffled youth, it was something 
to roll up and down in the imagination with implicit confidence that 
nothing could disjoint its logic. He slept over it one long night, a 
broken, unrestful sleep, and next morning took the train for New 
Orleans. 

In the mean time Rayle had reached Hawford only to find that 
Rosalynde would probably not return to the old home at all, and off 
he flew to Old Point Comfort, where with some difficulty he found out 
whither the Banderets had gone from there. He followed from place 
to place, on and on, misled here, delayed yonder, as Breyten’s letter had 
been, his impatience increasing in proportion to the square of every 
distance travelled, with the added increment of wasted days, delayed 
trains, and wrong directions taken from careless hotel clerks. And so 
it happened that he finally reached New Orleans in a dusty and forlorn 
state, but glowing with the enthusiasm of the chase. 

It was early in the evening when he arrived, and the streets were 
thronged with sporting men come to witness a great prize fight. 


XVII. 


At the Hotel Royale Breyten took a suite of rooms fairly luxurious 
in their appointments, and made himself believe that happiness in some 
as yet invisible form would soon be his. He was three days in advance 
of Rayle, but he did not know this; in fact, he was too much busied 
with himself to think about anybody else, save Rosalynde. 

Of her he thought almost every moment. To-morrow he would call 
on her; yes, to-morrow. His heart danced. But when to-morrow 
came, he faltered and dallied from hour to hour, and did not go. 

Two, three days went by. The hotel was overflowing with athletic, 
self-satisfied-looking men from New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Denver, San Francisco, everywhere. Sporting slang and the terms of 
pugilistic science filled the air. Every man was betting with another; 
everybody was going to see the fight. Breyten, somewhat caught by the 
prevailing enthusiasm, followed the crowd into a vast rude amphitheatre 
and sat down beside a handsome, dark man. It was Rayle. They looked 
at each other as if about to fight, so intense and concentrated their gaze. 
A full minute passed before either spoke; then Rayle laughed rather 
uneasily and said : 
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“How are you? I scarcely recognized you, not expecting to see 
you.” 

They both looked guilty, self-convicted, suspicious. Only for a little 
while, however, for they quickly righted themselves. 

“When did you reach here?” Rayle presently inquired. 

“ Three or four days ago,” said Breyten. “ And you?” 

“Oh, I’ve just got here. Came in on the early evening train from 
Mobile.” 

Just then the gladiators strutted to the ring-centre and shook hands ; 
the great fight was about to begin. Breyten fixed his eyes upon the 
brawny figures now dancing and sparring with a certain colossal grace 
and ease of movement. Rayle fidgeted in his seat and said,— 

“Have you seen Rosalynde ?” 

“ What did you say?” Breyten demanded, without turning his face. 

“ Have you seen Rosalynde ?” 

“No,” almost gruffly. 

An exchange of blows in the ring brought from the crowd a wild 
roar of cheers. Breyten felt like punching Rayle straight from the 
shoulder for speaking that dear name in such a place. He felt as if 
Rosalynde herself were aware of his own participation in the brutal 
affair going on down yonder in the little enclosure. 

“Then you don’t know whether she’s here or not?” Rayle went on. 

(79 No.” 

Breyten got up from his seat and stalked out of the amphitheatre, 
his face quite pale. He paid no attention to a big, red-faced fellow 
heside the aisle when, in a tone of good-natured jeering, he called: 
“Hey, there! I say, mister, does them bloody jabs onsettle yer 
stomach ?” 

Rayle made a motion as if to follow Breyten, but arrested it at once 
and remained in his seat until the fight ended in what a flashily dressed 
man near thim called a “ right-hand swing on the jaw;” then he went 
back to his hotel, feeling that he had received poor recompense for a 
considerable loss of self-respect. 

He felt his soul hang its head for shame, and he could not account 
for the fact that he had gone to a prize fight instead of making his way 
immediately to Rosalynde. 

Early next morning Rayle was awake and thinking of Breyten. An 
impression very unpleasant to realize was taking shape in his mind. 
What was Breyten here for? Why had he behaved so strangely last 
night? Somehow Rosalynde came into the problem, and a pang shot 
along with the thought of how foolishly he had acted in not confiding 
to her everything connected with his experience at the hospital in Paris. 
He now saw that in his haste to rush home and surprise Rosalynde he 
had so disarranged their correspondence that it might have appeared to 
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her that he was neglecting her. And her wanderings, moreover, had 
doubtless added to the difficulty, for all his letters had been directed to 
her at Hawford. She mjght not now be in New Orleans. 

He had no mind to delay, however, and at the earliest permissible 
moment for a call he went to Dr. Banderet’s mansion and asked to see 
Miss Banderet. The servant admitted him and went away with his 
card, while he stood in the twilight gloom of the ample drawing-room 
with black crow-foot furniture carelessly ranged around, and dusky 
pictures peering at him from the walls. It made him think of art and 
his abandoned ambition, and then he wondered what. Rosalynde would 
say to the course he had pursued. And what would she think of the 
wonderful betterment of his personal appearance? 

Suddenly it occurred to him that possibly, after all, she might not 
care for a changed and physically rectified Alfred Rayle. She had 
loved the cripple, she had promised to be the wife of a maimed artist ; 
but would she love and wed the straight man who had repudiated the 
painter’s dream and acknowledged himself no genius? Strange that 
he had not thought of this before! It now seemed an immensely for- 
midable question. 

After all, the straightening of his leg had not made him strong 
enough to stand firmly, for he was trembling violently from head to 
foot. Then he heard a light, quick step approaching the door. There 
was a magic in the delicate pat-pat-pat upon the deep-piled carpet. His 
heart gave a leap; a warm glow ran along his veins. In that second he 
forgot the false note lately sounded in the song of his life. For, lightly 
tripping through the doorway, came a tall, lissome form, the radiant 
face smiling out of the twilight gloom of the place. He sprang to her 
and caught her firmly in his arms. 

“ Rosalynde! Rosalynde!” he cried in a voice softly vibrant with 
intense feeling. 

He kissed her many times before she could find breath to say,— 

“ Please don’t—I’m not Rosalynde—let me go, sir, will you!” 

It was Angelie; but he could not understand; he thought Rosa- 
lynde was but playing and pretending; so he kissed her again and 
again, holding her fast. He was too much borne away on the moment’s 
impulse to notice the French timbre in her voice, nor did he stop to 
reflect that Rosalynde could not possibly fight so atrociously and cruelly. 

“This is outrageous, sir!” she said, her voice quivering. “ Leave 
the house this minute!” She stamped her foot with energy, and pointed 
towards the door with her gleaming hand. 

Rayle’s head swam, but he made a great effort to understand the 
situation. There may have been a vague impression in his mind that 
he had made some sort of ugly mistake. 

“ Rosalynde,” he said, “ what—what——” 
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“Oh, but no, I am not Rosalynde,” Angelie interrupted. “You 
know that Iam not. Can’t you see?” 

He was, indeed, trying hard to see, and the more he tried the plainer 
he saw Rosalynde before him. How beautiful she was, too! His mem- 
ory and imagination doubtless played him unfair tricks, for the light 
was not strong enough to bring out her features distinctly. He stood 
mute while she went and drew the curtain of a window and flung open 
the blind. Her face was glowing when she turned towards him again, 
and the radiance made its beauty shimmer indescribably. 

She gave him a look evidently not meant to be friendly, a look which 
changed almost instantly, and then a pallor superseded the blush in her 
cheeks. 

Rayle, not yet rid of the impression that it was Rosalynde he saw, 
gazed at her askance and abashed, his mind all in a whirl. 

The French in Angelie’s blood leaped quickly to her aid at that 
moment. She laughed and held out her hand. . 

“Tam Angelie,” she said, “ Rosalynde’s cousin. You are Mr. Rayle, 
and you’ve made yourself ridiculous; but I forgive you. A man never 
fails to be disagreeable just when he means to be entertaining.” 

She laughed again when he took her hand and bent a mystified pair 
of magnetic dark eyes upon her. 

“You came to see Rosalynde, but she is away with my father on 
Bayou Teche. I understand it all now. It was rather sudden, how- 
ever, and quite unexpected.” She was speaking rapidly and with a 
charming air of reconciliation. “If you are sure that you have your- 
self well under control,” she added, “ you may sit down. Rosalynde has 
told me about you. She will return next week.” 

Rayle began to look stupidly enlightened, and was smiling rather 
dryly. 

“ When did you arrive in New Orleans?” said Angelie. 

“ Yesterday evening.” 

“Why didn’t you let Rosalynde know that you were coming? She 
went away this morning, not more than an hour ago. It’s too bad.” 

“Where did you say she is gone?” 

“Oh, it’s indefinite. Father took her with him into the Teche 
country. He has a roving business trip of some sort.” 

“T couldn’t overtake them, then ?”’ 

“Most likely not,” she said, and something in her voice searched 
his heart; it was like a haunting bird-note in dreamy weather. “It 
would be a tiresome and hopeless chase.” 

“Tt will be tiresome to wait,” he said. 

“You have waited many months; you can wait a week longer.” 

He looked at her sitting there by the open window, while the light 
through flickering orange foliage played upon her sweet face and softly 
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rounded form, and something in him stirred tenderly, sending along his 
veins a glow of delight. 

When he arose to go, Angelie’s eyes measured his handsome figure ; 
then, with a pretty, reminiscent start, she suddenly said: 

“ But Rosalynde said that you were lame. You are not, are you?” 

“T was, but I am not,” he said, looking at himself. “My trouble 
was as nothing in the hands of a good surgeon.” 

“ How delightful!” she exclaimed, with her hands — before 
her. “I am glad for you. 

“You will come every day,’ she added. “ It may leant your 
period of waiting if I prattle to you.” 

He was moving towards the door when the strains of a violin ex- 
quisitely played came from a remote part of the house, and he involun- 
tarily paused. 

“It is mamma,” Angelie said, coming near him. “She is a won- 
derful artiste: nobody can play as she does. When you come again 
she shall play for you. Why not this ‘evening? You'll be lonely. Will 
you ?” 

Rayle said that he would, and as he walked back to the hotel, some- 
how he felt that lately the tune of his life had been breaking upon false 


notes. 
XVIII. 


On the morning following his peep at the prize fight Breyten was 
up early with the purpose well in mind to call upon Rosalynde. Not 
another delay was to be thought of. Assuring himself of this, he cast 
off a load of trouble with somewhat his old-time ease; but in the read- 
ing-room of the hotel he picked up a morning paper, yet damp from the 
press, and almost the first paragraph was quite in the line of his 
thoughts. It stated that Dr. Banderet, accompanied by his niece, Miss 
Rosalynde, of Indiana, had gone to Bayou Teche for a week. A week! 
A year would not have been more unsatisfactory.. He read the para- 
graph oyer two or three times, then crumpled the paper, flung it on a 
table, and went to the clerk’s desk to inquire how he could go to Bayou 
Teche by the shortest and quickest route. 

He would have but two hours and ten minutes to wait for a train, 
a fast flyer, going to “the Teche,” as the clerk called it. He would 
reach New Iberia, a quaint old town in that region, sometime in the 
afternoon. The Teche was a long bayou with plenty of steamboats on 
it. Many tourists flocked there and had no end of a good time, the clerk 
volunteered to explain. 

Breyten broke off from him to go and look for a railway guide and 
to snatch a hasty breakfast. The excitement of pursuit was already 
tingling through him. He made his few necessary preparations with 
nervous haste, his fine face all aglow. He looked like a big boy making 
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frantic efforts to get ready for a holiday, and he was at the station half 
an hour before time for the train to leave. 

An excursion to Texas, in the interests of an agricultural emigration 
company, had attracted rather a motley throng, in the midst of which 
Breyten stalked about restlessly until his train drew up; then, after 
being jostled and delayed at the door, he went into the rearmost palace- 
car. The first face he saw struck him with such surprise that he came 
near crying out. 

Rosalynde was looking out of a window, and did not see Breyten as 
he passed, though he hesitated a moment by the arm of her seat. Dr. 
Banderet, coming up just then, politely elbowed him away and sat down 
beside his grand-niece, with a gold-headed cane between his knees. 

Breyten’s seat was some distance farther back. He flung himself 
into it with the limp look of a very tired man. He could not see Rosa- 
lynde’s face, but a curve of her cheek showed under her simple travel- 
ling-hat, and the dusky gleam of her hair was just as it used to be when 
she sat reading to him in the old home in Hawford. 

The train soon freed itself from the hindrances of the city and 
leaped forth into the strange moss-hung forests and over the plashy 
swamps and marshes. 

After awhile Dr. Banderet went to the smoking-apartment, leaving 
Rosalynde alone in her seat. Breyten gave himself no time for a change 
of purpose, but rather precipitately carried it out. Rosalynde looked 
up and saw him bending over her. She started; her face flushed, then 
turned pale. She had been thinking of him when his voice startled her. 
He was speaking when she lifted her eyes to him. 

“ Rosalynde,” he said, with a fine, attractive smile, “didn’t you 
know that you couldn’t get away from me? Here I am.” 

“ You surprised me,” she said, making room for him by removing 
Dr. Banderet’s cane from where he had left it leaning against the seat 
beside her; “but I am glad to see vou. Where are you going?” 

“Wherever you go,” he answered gravely. “ You shall never get 
out of my sight again if I can prevent it—never.” 

Suddenly all his great masculine force had returned to him: he 
felt that he could spin the world like a top. He was a savage, ready to 
seize the beautiful, half-shrinking maiden and rush away with her to his 
lair in some impregnable cave. He must have given her a powerful 
shock, for at the side of her throat the ivory-white skin was palpitating 
to the current from her heart. They sat for a space in silence. Pres- 
ently he said: _ 

“ Rosalynde, it’s useless to hesitate or deny. I love you and you love 
me; you know it and I know it, and no power can change it or hinder 
it.” 

He spoke in a subdued voice, but every word struck her ear with an 
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electrical power, and it seemed to her that the sounds, so thrilling to 
her, would surely startle all the people in the car. Under the beautiful 
pallor of her cheeks a fine peach-petal flush was barely visible; her lips 
were like gerardias. As for him, he was indifferent to what the people 
in the car saw, heard, or thought. She understood this and felt the need 
of coolness and tact. 

“Don’t, please,” she said at first in a frightened half-whisper. 
Then with a great effort she laughed and added, “ But tell me where 
you’ve been and what you’ve seen.” 

“T’ve been nowhere, have seen nothing, and have thought only of 
you all the time.” 

“ But a person who goes nowhere and sees nothing must be very 
stupid and uninteresting,” she said, with a poor little breaking voice, 
which she was trying to make ring out freely and lightly in proof of a 
jocund mood. 

“It’s no use, Rosalynde,” he said; “ you feel it and might as well 
acknowledge it. Love is master.” 

Suddenly she bridled breathlessly. “ You shall not say this to me,” 
she exclaimed. “TI will not listen. You forget; you 

Dr. Banderet appeared to claim his seat, or rather to stand mute 
with a bland interrogative expression on his aristocratic face. Rosa- 
lynde did the first thing she thought of, the moment being a crucial 
one. She introduced Frederick Breyten to her great-uncle. Breyten 
arose, and the two men, bobbing and staggering to the car’s motion, 
shook hands. 

“ Keep the seat, sir, keep the seat,” Dr. Banderet insisted. “I will 
sit facing you, here. I like riding backward for a change.” 

The arrangement comforted Rosalynde, and she enjoyed hearing 
Breyten, in answer to inquiries from her uncle, tell a good deal about 
the Breytens of Virginia, an historic family well known to Dr. Ban- 
deret. 

Dr. Banderet was a voluble talker, with much that was interesting 
to talk about, and he gave Breyten little opportunity to speak to Rosa- 
lynde. 

“T am very glad that you have no definite plan for seeing the Teche 
region,” he went on to say. “I shall claim the pleasure of showing it 
to you. You will go with us. I have a little business, but my niece 
and you will doubtless be able to entertain each other, being old 
friends.” 

Breyten was delighted, but Rosalynde looked frightened and seemed 
on the point of raising strenuous objection, although, in fact, her tongue 
was refractory; she could not have spoken a word had life depended 
upon it. 

The train swept on, and as the miles slipped behind, it seemed to 
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Rosalynde that she was leaving forever all that had once been life to 
her and flying into some unknown region enmisted with doubt and 
haunted by a formless, tender dread. 


XIX. 

It would be interesting to observe Rayle’s proceedings during the 
time—it turned out to be twelve days instead of a week—that Dr. Ban- 
deret and Rosalynde were absent. 

He called upon Angelie every day, and found her a most bewitching 
young woman, who held up before him a kaleidoscope of dazzling fasci- 
nations. ‘ 
He recognized her extreme difference from Rosalynde at the very 
moments when he was most impressed with the twin-like resemblance 
between them. Perhaps this confused him, or was it the weather? For 
never had his eyes looked through such soft splendor of sunlight by day 
and moonlight by night. 

Of course he got acquainted with Mr. Freddie Amsley—very well 
acquainted indeed—almost at once. Amsley sniffed game in this 
sturdy, frank, confiding youth from Indiana, who seemed to have money, 
and introduced him to some good fellows at his club. Rayle found his 
new friends delightful and prosperous young men, who lived at a pace 
that made him dizzy;- they fascinated him so that his imagination 
clothed them as princes of finance, and before he could adjust his judg- 
ment to surroundings so engaging, they had deftly, and with jocund 
show of splendid good-fellowship, relieved him of every cent of his 
money. Then he realized that Freddie Amsley was no angel of good for- 
tune, but rather a sleek little demon, swift and sure in his work. 

What help was there for him? He sat down quite limp in his room 
at the hotel and looked aghast into the depths of his despair. Fortu- 
nately, he had paid his bill for a fortnight in advance, a mere accident 
growing dut of making change. But what was before him? He had 
nothing to depend upon save the pittance of income from his estate in 
Hawford. 

With the thought of how his weakness and folly would affect Rosa- 
lynde came to Rayle’s mind the temptation to seek Breyten and ask 
him for advice, if not for help in a more solid form. He slept, or 
rather tumbled all night in bed, over the suggestion, and during the fol- 
lowing forenoon went to the Hotel Royale, only to find that Breyten had 
gone west eight days ago. The obliging day-clerk further informed him 
that the gentleman would “ be back in a few days.” 

“Where has he gone?” Rayle demanded, a sudden suspicion open- 
ing darkly in his brain. 

The clerk thought a moment, then shook his head. 

“T’m not sure; he didn’t leave any orders about his mail. Seems to 
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me, though, that he inquired about the Teche. Yes, I know he did; 
seemed to be in a hurry; left on the morning train.” 

Rayle pressed his teeth together and stood thinking. His first im- 
pulse was to follow in Breyten’s tracks, but upon reflection his penniless 
condition forbade the venture. He went out and walked aimlessly for a 
while, then returned to his hotel and shut himself in his room. Pres- 
ently he recollected that he had promised to dine with Mrs. Banderet 
and her daughter. 

Here our record must rely upon the meagre facts in the following 
letter written by Angelie to Rosalynde, who received it at New Iberia 
after her return there from a memorable voyage on the beautiful waters 
of Bayou Teche: 


“ DEAREST ROSE: I hope this letter will not fail to reach 
you; and oh, I’m so glad that I did not feel in the humor to 
go with you and papa, for I’ve been having such exciting ex- 
periences. How shall I tell you? It’s like a novel. The very 
handsomest and most interesting young man that I ever saw 
has been coming to see me every day since your departure. 
He’s dark and has features so nobly cut and so finely intelli- 
gent that it’s a delight to look at him. He’s a charming talker 
too; has just returned from Paris, where he had no end of 
adventures. But, dear, he has no more actual knowledge of the 
world than a boy of fifteen, though his opinion of himself is 
pretty extensive, as is the case with all men, you know. Still, 
that makes him delightful,—his want of worldly wisdom, I 
mean,—and he is so entertaining and so Western; he’s from 
Indiana too! He knew Uncle Lucien, and is acquainted with 
Mr. Frederick Breyten! Mamma and I have laid ourselves out 
to be agreeable to him, as much on your friend’s account as 
anything else, for he is now waiting for Mr. Breyten to return ; 
seems to be rather impatient to see him. I really think there 
is something mysterious about his coming here, something ro- 
mantic rather, and I am so interested. He has great, big, dark, 
soft eyes,—a poet’s eyes,—and such a voice! He sings to 
mamma’s accompaniments with perfectly divine richness and 
power, in a heavy tenor that I never heard the equal of any- 
where. Freddie has called. I'll finish this after I’ve sent him 
away. 


“Freddie stayed but a little while, and he was disagree- 
able; he said some things about my new friend that made me 
angry, and I sent him off straightway. It was something that 
happened at the club, and he spoke of my friend as a ‘ chump,’ 
whatever that is. I am beginning to suspect Fred Amsley of 
doing downright mean things. He even hinted that my friend 
is lacking in good common sense, and intimated that he had 
shown himself a very easy victim to his own foolish egotism. 
I did not quite understand, but Fred’s manner was disagree- 
able, and we parted angry,—at least I was. Another caller; 
it’s my new friend. 


‘ 
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“Oh, but now I have something to tell you! My hand- 
some friend from Indiana has just gone, after the strangest 
interview I ever had with any person in all my life. I’m all 
nervous, and I do not know how to tell you what I have been 
experiencing. It is so unusual, so romantic, so pathetic, and 
so,—I almost said funny, but it isn’t that. He has lost every 
cent of his money and doesn’t know what to do. It was Fred 
Amsley that caused it: he was the little villain. My suspi- 
cions were correct: he cunningly led my friend into a gambling 
scheme of some sort, and he was robbed. I will never speak 
to Fred Amsley again. I didn’t know that he was a gambler. 

* But I will tell you everything when you come home. It’s 
quite impossible to put the whole thing in a little letter. 
Mamma and I have been talking it over. We feel that it is 
our duty to do something, but what? Isn’t it picturesque? 
Think of me with a penniless and despairing stranger on my 
hands, and he as handsome as Apollo and as interesting as a 
hero in a novel! 

“ A thousand kisses from your devoted cousin 

“ ANGELIE.” 


The reader will understand that Angelie had a double reason for 
not mentioning Rayle’s name in her letter. In the first place, he had 
told her that he wished to surprise Rosalynde, and then she liked the 
spice of mystery that she was able to throw into her account; it grati- 
fied her taste for romance. Moreover, she vaguely felt that in some way 
it was better to let Rayle explain, if he wished, the circumstances by 
which he had been influenced, although she really did not clearly com- 
prehend her own motive in the matter. Rayle fascinated her more 
than she realized, and her sympathy took deep hold in considering his 
unfortunate folly and the heartless conduct of Amsley. 

Angelie was peculiarly wrought upon by a consideration of Rayle’s 
trouble. It seemed to her monstrous that a man so very handsome, so 
charming as a talker, so gifted as a singer, and withal so evidently free 
from the real vices of manhood, should have fallen into a vulgar error 
inducing such keen and humiliating distress. From what Rayle had 
told her she imagined that Breyten was his only hope; and the thought 
of Breyten brought to mind the great probability, almost certainty, that 
he had gone in pursuit of Rosalynde. Then she smiled and wondered 
if Rosalynde would be glad to see him. She felt some sort of comfort in 
the suggestion that Breyten might be able to win her away from Rayle, 
being a bold and audacious lover, evidently not to be set aside with a 
mere wave of the hand. It was a romantic subject for her imagination 
to play with, at all events. 
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XX. 

Bayou TrcHE doubtless has had many a romance upon its slow, 
languid water, and in the picturesque houses that peep forth from the 
groves and gardens along its banks, but the flower of them all—the 
poem of them all, it would be better to say—was that which Breyten 
and Rosalynde made for themselves while on board a little steamboat, a 
lazy but tireless craft running far up the great lagoon and touching 
with its enterprising nose every landing on either shore. 

Dr. Banderet, having lived most of his life in the South, had the 
Southerner’s quick sense of what is due to a gentleman who falls in 
the way of one’s hospitality or seems a good target for one’s generosities 
of any sort. He knew Breyten’s family, had known his father, and now, 
well impressed with the young man himself, he set no limit to kindness 
and courtesy. His business at New Iberia had to be postponed for a 
few days, and as time was heavy he bethought him of the voyage up 
the Teche—it would be a revelation to Rosalynde, and perhaps not un- 
attractive to Breyten. So it was arranged; a little steamer came just 
at the nick of time; to reach it was no great trouble. 

The old Doctor was in high spirits; Breyten had charmed him; 
for Breyten was a good listener, the Doctor an enthusiastic raconteur, 
and what more was needed ? 

The only drawback was that Breyten’s mind wandered from the 
entertainment so generously expended upon him to Rosalynde, sitting 
by the vessel’s rail a little distance farther forward. He wanted to 
join her; as yet he had not been able to converse with her alone, and 
his heart was impatient, his ears longed for her voice, his eyes could 
not be kept from gazing at her profile while she looked away over the 
smooth water. 

Breyten, after the most diligent impatience, finally worked himself 
clear of Dr. Banderet’s control, and turned his chair so as to face Rosa- 
lynde. 

“Now,” he said, with the air of one who dares fate, “ we will give 
any intruder a cold stare of repulse. I am in no humor for interrup- 
tions.” 

“Tt is a beautiful panorama,” she said, “a sort of dream-shadow 
and dream-sheen vision. I was here once before, long, long ago, when 
I was a little child. It is just the same, so far as I can see, not a trace 
of change. I remember those long-necked, slow-winged birds.” She 
pointed towards some herons, laboring through the drowsy air. “I 
have dreamed of these dusky shore-groves and those wide fields of cane 
yonder hundreds of times. They made a great impression upon my 
childish mind, and I have always desired to come and see them again.” 

“ But you never dreamed that I was to be with you, did you?” 
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“ No,” she said with a little laugh. 

“ Well, I was to be, and here I am. You do not seem surprised; you 
do not object.” 

“ Why should I?” 

“You shouldn’t; it’s in accord with divinely ordered destiny.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ How do I know that I am here, and that you are here? Do you 
believe that two people like you and me are mere playthings of chance? 
Or do you imagine that God crossed the lines of our lives that He might 
tantalize us? What are we here for? Why did I find you under the 
bridge when the storm made day like midnight ?” 

“T don’t know,” she faltered; then added with a firmer tone: 
“ People have to meet. The highways are for all.” 

“True; but our meeting opened a new life to both of us; you know 
it. Look back beyond that meeting. Is life back there what it is on 
this side? We have blended souls, we have enlarged each other’s vision, 
broadened each other’s capacity to enjoy, to comprehend, to aspire. I 
did not know life until you opened its gate; before that I was but a 
joy-dreamer, with the Greek poets for my cup-fillers and physical nature 
for my guide. Now I feel something better, purer, stronger. I love, 
and I feel the imperious right to be loved.” 

Rosalynde had been struggling with a sense of duty during this im- 
passioned speech, which she felt overwhelming her and lifting tears 
towards her eyes. She knew that she must cast off with a firm hand 
what, in spite of all she could do, seemed to fill a thousand dry and 
thirsty wells of her soul. 

It was impossible for her not to realize what she was called upon to 
consider. There was something in the situation deliciously challenging, 
a something which, forbidden by her betrothal to Rayle, yet demanded 
the tendepest and most considerate treatment. The facts—she could 
not deny that they were facts—tumbled upon her attention by Breyten 
just now were not new to her; she had revolved them innumerable times 
since they parted at Hawford. Not that she gave them the meaning 
that he insisted upon. She gave them no meaning; they simply haunted 
her with a strange composite effect at once infinitely saddening and 
indescribably sweet. 

“ What are you thinking?” Breyten gently demanded, after a rather 
long pause, during which a beautiful landscape had opened on one bank 
of the bayou. 

“ How pastoral and peaceful! I remember that house.” She indi- 
cated a venerable mansion under enormous live-oak trees. 

The boat, as if attracted by the cool shade, the wide verandas, and 
the idyllic agricultural scene in the rear, turned its prow towards the 


landing at the place. 


e 
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“T should love to live there, a long, uneventful, dreamy life,” Rosa- 
lynde added. “What could be more reposeful, more like what poets 
describe when they want to make you discontented with your lot?” 

“Tl buy it for you, if you'll live there with me,” he said, with the 
eagerness of a boy who begs for something that has been denied him. 
“Tl buy anything, everything you want,—a palace. You have but to 
ask.” 

Her face paled: she turned upon him eyes full of earnest be- 


seeching. 
“Do not talk like that, I beg of you,” she said, gently but firmly. 


“ You forget.” 

“No, I do not forget; I remember clearly,” he insisted; “ but what 
of it? Rosalynde——~” 

She stopped him with a gesture and an air of absolute command. 
It was a revelation of that in her character which theretofore had been 
veiled from him. 

“T am Alfred Rayle’s promised wife,” she said. “There is nothing 
to add to the simple statement. You know it as well as I.” 

In that moment, at those words, his heart sank, but he fought hard 
and held his head high. Defeat seemed impossible. He must not force 
fate; time and the weight of events might yet win for him all that 
now seemed impossible, for there was no doubting the immovable, 
albeit hauntingly gentle and inscrutable, expression in her face. And 
yet he felt a deep, heart-pervading intimation from her eyes and from 
the undertones of her voice that she was repressing and trying to 
smother what she really had let kindle in her soul for him. But she had 
put him to the crucial test. 

“Tf you really love Alfred Rayle and do not love me, that is the 
end,” he said. “TI followed you here not to try to change your love, but 
to prove it. My love for you could not let me believe that you did not 
love me. I cannot realize it now; but if it is so, if you love Rayle and 
not me, it is my load, and I must carry it.” 

His face shone white through the bronze: there was a look in his 
splendid eyes that tortured every string of her heart. 

He rose and stood for a moment in silence. Far away somewhere 
a boat-horn sounded a long, plaintive strain. 

“T see that I have done wrong,” he said. “ Forgive me; lay it to 
my ignorance. I never loved before; it has coriquered me wholly.” 

She sat silent, and he added in a tone that labored with a tremen- 
dous reserve of feeling: 

“Tf this is the end, there is no more life for me; but I will not annoy 
you. I——” He passed his hand over his forehead and looked bewil- 
dered. Then, rallying, he tried to smile in his old joyous way, and 
said: “I believe I am not well—a trifle dizzy. It’s nothing; it will 

VoL. LXVII.—11 
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pass.” But-he dropped rather heavily into his chair, as a very tired 
man might have done. But he mastered himself before Rosalynde could 
fairly understand, and now he had to assume a cheerful mood, for 
Dr. Banderet came to join them and had thought of another excellent 
story. 

The voyage on the Teche lasted two days without further incident 
worth recording. Rosalynde and Breyten conversed brokenly, meeting 
and separating capriciously; Dr. Banderet gradually completed his 
cycle of stories and cheerfully set out on the second round. At last it 
was all over, and the little party again set foot in the hotel at New 
Iberia. Next morning Dr. Banderet’s business claimed him, and Rosa- 
lynde was whisked away by a matronly friend, whose home on the out- 
skirts of the town looked old enough and quaint enough to date back 
to the days of French supremacy. 

Breyten lingered and waited. Why did he linger? What was he 
waiting for? There was no reason; there was no expectation. Still, 
he lingered and waited, a mere lounger at the hotel. 

When Dr. Banderet’s affairs were at last arranged to his liking, he 
brought Rosalynde back to the hotel, and the three dined together upon 
delicious French dishes and notably excellent French wines. Of course, 
some stories by the Doctor added pleasantness to the occasion. 

Next morning, while they were making ready to take the return 
train to New Orleans, Angelie’s letter arrived. Dr. Banderet was out 
attending to some final details, and Breyten came into the little parlor 
just as Rosalynde made an end of reading her cousin’s romantic prattle. 
Her face was lit with excitement when she looked up at him. 

** You did not tell me that Alfred—that Mr. Rayle was in New Or- 
leans,” she said with reproachful, almost. bitter, emphasis. 

“You have a letter?” he inquired, meaning one from Rayle. 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Then fhe has told you, and I am not bound to keep his secret 
longer. I could not tell you, because he made me promise not to. I 
have felt the wrong of it, but I had promised him. Forgive me. I am 
sorry.” 

She stood a moment, hesitating ; then she handed Breyten the letter. 

“Read it,” she said, “ and tell me what it means.” 

While his glance ran over the clear, elegant, yet girlish writing, 
Rosalynde watched him in a state of breathless suspense. She knew 
and she did not know what the worst meaning of Angelie’s tantalizing 
obscurity might be, and a great sense of impending disaster bore upon 
her. 

“ Humph!” muttered Breyten, more to himself than to her. “ What 
a fool! How absurd!” Then he handed the letter back to her. 

A wave of his old impulsive generosity swept through him. He 
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looked into her troubled eyes, and with a cheerful smile said: “ It’s 
nothing serious. I’ll straighten it all out. Don’t worry in the least 
about it.” 

He sat down at a table and drew forth pen and a little writing pad. 

“T know what to do,” he added, and laughed. . 

What he wrote was a telegraphic message in cipher to his agent in 
New York. 

“Send by wire to Alfred Rayle order for five thousand dollars 
through New Orleans National Bank. Utmost despatch. Absolute 
secrecy. Notify Rayle at Hotel.” 

He went out and sent away the message, returning in ten minutes. 
She was waiting for him, but she appeared not in the least reassured. 
A new trouble had been added to her eyes during his absence, for she 
had been rapidly thinking over many things in the past and coupling 
them with what had just transpired. She advanced a step to meet him 
and said: “ What have you been doing? You have sent him money. 
It is all wrong. You a 

“Wait,” he gently interrupted; “do not make a hasty judgment; 
it is never safe. It will be time to make up your mind when everything 
is clear to your vision after all excitement has passed.” 

He looked to her just as when he stood on the bridge that first day, 
smiling at her in the light that followed the storm. Somehow his 
words and his manner tempered her distress. She felt imperiously 
compelled to rely upon him. He seemed able to do anything great that 
he desired to do. 

Dr. Banderet came in with a bustling air. They would have to 
make haste or lose the train. 

“ Good-by, then,” said Breyten, offering Rosalynde his hand. “I 
am going on to Mexico. Our voyage was an experience that I shall 
never forget. I say good-by with a pang.” 

She gave him her hand. 

“ Why, my dear sir,” exclaimed Dr. Banderet,—“ my dear sir, this 
is sudden; we had counted upon your returning with us.” 

“Yes, it is rather sudden, a sort of surprise to myself; but I am a 
creature of whims. I have thought of Mexico for a long while, and now 
that I seem near its border, the impulse comes upon me to go. But you 
will miss your train through being kind to me. Good-by, Miss Ban- 
deret; good-by, Doctor.” 

“You won’t be always in Mexico,” said Dr. Banderet, already hur- 
rying Rosalynde away, and speaking cordially back over his shoulder. 
“You'll be in New Orleans on your return trip. Come right to my 
house.” 

When Rosalynde turned at the door and gave Breyten a quick glance, 
he thought he saw tears shining in her eyes. 
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XXI. 


BrEYTEN went to Mexico and wandered somewhat perfunctorily for 
a space of five or six months in a mood not conducive to perfect comfort. 

He kept Angelie’s photograph,—he could not separate it from his 
dream of Rosalynde,—and one seeing him gazing upon it would have 
suspected him of praying to it; but sentimental as all this may seem, 
he lost no sleep, kept a great appetite, flourished physically, and read 
the home newspapers whenever he could get hold of them. 

He was on the point of embarking at Vera Cruz for Havre when the 
item of news for which he seemed to have been long looking fell under 
his eyes. It was in a New Orleans Sunday paper, just five weeks old: 

“ Mr. Alfred Rayle and his wife have gone to Hawford, Indiana, for 
a month’s visit.” 

Breyten read the item over and over, but somehow he could not real- 
ize its fact. Presently he flung down the paper with an impatient 
gesture, and laughed as one does who is proof against the little annoy- 
ances that printed matter occasionally swarms with. 

“T’ve looked for it diligently enough, expected it confidently 
enough, and prepared myself for it carefully enough,” he reflected, 
“so that it means nothing—absolutely nothing—to me, now that I’ve 
found it.” 

Breyten went bowling across the seas to France. There he made per- 
sistent efforts to regain his lost way of life. First he tried interesting 
himself in books, art, the theatres, and the streets of Paris; then he ran 
up to Switzerland and gave his great muscles free play among the gla- 
ciers. It was but mechanical exercise, not recreation; the old idyllic 
joy would not return. He began to wonder how he had ever cared so 
much for what now seemed idle and empty, a mere vagrant’s mood, of 
which a man ought to be ashamed. But what was worth while, then? 

He lingered here and yonder on his slow way. He spent the winter 
in the Riviera, dreaming of the Teche, knowing all the time that sooner 
or later he was going back to Hawford on a bicycle by way of the bridge 
where he had first met Rosalynde. And promptly, early in May, he was 
there, but the old wooden span had been torn away to give place to a 
patent one of iron. 

It was growing dusk when he reached the hotel at Hawford. 

“Hello!” said the smiling, fat clerk, instantly recognizing him, 
“glad to see you, Mr. Breyten. You can have the same rooms. You 
are looking fine. Been growing, haven’t you?” 

Breyten generalized vaguely and genially in response to this unex- 
pected warmth. He would have liked to ask innumerable questions, all 
tending to one object—Rosalynde. For, in spite of what he knew to 
the contrary, he could think of her only as living yonder in the old gray 
home among the trees. Presently he would go up there and see her; 
she would be walking in the broad way between the gate and the house, 
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and an absurd little dog with a ribbon around its neck would be trotting 
along ahead of her. 

“When you got jammed up so on your bicycle that time, I never ex- 
pected that I’d see you flying around again. You’re entirely well of it?” 

“ Yes, thank you, quite well.” 

“ The young lady came out mighty lucky.” 

“ And how is she?” Breyten could not control his desire. The 
question was asked as if automatically. 

“Don’t know; well, I guess. The family have just come up from 
New Orleans; going to spend the summer here. I haven’t seen any of 
7em yet.” 

Breyten turned abruptly and followed the servant, who led the way 
to his room. He walked briskly and appeared to be alert, self-contented, 
happy; but he felt heavy and listless; he could not think clearly, and 
every fibre of his body seemed strained to the point of lesion. 

He dined heartily, for his heavy exercise awheel had given him a 
sharp appetite, though he was not tired. At eight of the Hawford 
Court-House steeple clock he went out into the moonlit night. 

He reflected: “I shall go for a look at the house where I lay so long. 
And it seems but yesterday, yet like a century too, since she read to me 
and I gazed at her through half-closed eyes. Just a look at the old 
house, and then 4 

In front of the Banderet homestead Breyten stood up firmly, straight 
and tall, while a figure moved down the walk towards him; a gray, 
slender, graceful form, leading a little child. 

One glance assured him; it was Rosalynde. Suddenly he felt per- 
fectly master of himself. There was but one thing to do, and he was 
glad and eager to do it. Of course, he had no time to reason it out 
with himself, but the gist of it was: “Here she comes. It is Mrs. 
Rayle now, a happy little wife. Clearly all that I’ve got to do is to 
shake hands with her, be glad to see her, be invited in, talk with Rayle, 
and go away.” 

When Breyten opened the gate the figure was less than ten paces 
distant, and at the click of the latch it stopped quite still. With quick 
steps he approached and held out his hand. 

“Do you forgive a friend, Mrs. Rayle, the liberty of taking you un- 
awares?”” His voice was not so steady, after all. 

“ Mr. Breyten !” 

“ Mrs. Rayle.” 

“ You are mistaken. Mrs. Rayle is away; but I am glad to see you.” 

She took his hand: he stood looking hard at her. Surely it was 
Rosalynde, pale, radiant, glad, gazing up into his questioning eyes. 

The little child, daughter of a neighbor, slipped aside and ran away. 

Breyten put on a great spurt of shrewdness; the flash of compre- 
hensive retrospect that comes to a drowning man was giving him full 
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explanation of his mistake. He recollected that the photograph was of 
Rosalynde’s cousin, Miss Angelie Banderet. To be sure. 

He laughed and said: 

“The moonlight deceived me; I thought you were Rosalynde—Mrs. 
Rayle.” 

“Come into the house with me, where the light is better,” she said. 

“You are Miss Angelie Banderet ?” 

“No, I am Rosalynde.” 

He stopped as if frozen. 

“ Then—then,” he stammered, “then you are Mrs. Rayle.” 

“No. I am Rosalynde Banderet.” There was a decided accent of 
disapproval, as well as denial, in her voice. “I do not like the humor 
of what you say.”” She made a gesture of disappointment, and stood as 
if waiting for him to make amends. 

“ Rosalynde—Rosalynde—what are you saying to me? What do 
you mean ?” 

Something behind his faltering words indicated whole volumes of 
inexpressible suspense, doubt, hope, trembling expectation. 

“T do not understand you,” she said, visibly quivering from head 
to foot, for she was beginning to suspect the truth. He did not compre- 
hend that it was Angelie who became Mrs. Rayle. 

As for him, he caught the truth at that moment, as if it had been 
revealed by a divine light. He saw a flash of electrical splendor, like 
that away back yonder under the old bridge on the day he first saw her. 

“ You did not marry Rayle,” he cried in a low, glad voice. “ Rosa- 
lynde! Rosalynde! You did not—did you?” 

“No,” she said, from somewhere deep in his arms. It was like the 
cry of a bird revelling in foliage so densely rich that the luxury was 
well-nigh overpowering. 

“No,” he repeated after her; “no, no!” 

\ 


The spring wind was merry in the young leaves overhead. From 
the house a violin’s notes trembled forth, deliciously tender and sweet ; 
it was Mrs. Banderet playing the Doctor’s favorite lyric. Then a small 
object came ambling down the walk and frisked and barked as if its 
whole life depended upon noise and motion; but it received not the 
slightest regard; its mistress did not even see it or hear it. 

So the love-story of Breyten and Rosalynde crowned itself with a 
happy ending. No, for it is not yet ended. They are now in the third 
year of their honeymoon, somewhere in Europe, I believe, touring 
awheel. Breyten is more in love with his wife than he was with his 
sweetheart. They have a beautiful home on the Teche, another in Haw- 
ford, and still another in New York. 

But we can go no farther. Marriage is not the end of love, but it is 
the true end of a love-story; and this is only a love-story. 
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Y own school-days began very early. I was six years old when 
M I was sent to Mrs. Jordan, who with her daughter, Miss 
Hetty, kept a school for little children in Fifth Street, a few 
doors north of Walnut Street, Philadelphia. The first day I went to 
school Miss Hetty gave me a spelling-book as a “ prize,” and truly I 
thought it a great prize, and never dreamed, when I had mastered the 
lines, 
“ As the young lambs do skip and play 
On the green grass at break of day,” 


that there were any “other worlds” for me to conquer in — English 
language. 

Age and infirmity (and perhaps the torment of her — obliged 
Mrs. Jordan to give up her school not long after I entered it, so that 
my pursuit of “ pot-hooks” and “ hangers” was transferred to the care 
of a very excellent French lady, Mlle. Estelle Beylle, who lived in 
Spruce Street near Fifth. There I learned quickly, and I loved my 
teacher. I had about twelve companions near my own age, and we 
learned both French and English. We were well taught, but our pun- 
ishments were peculiar. If we did not know our lessons, we were made 
to stand in the middle of the floor with a dunce-cap on our heads, and 
if we were disobedient, we were obliged to wear a mask. I grieve to 
say that on one occasion I submitted to both of these punishments at 
the same moment. 

When our teacher retired from the school forever, I was nearly 
eight years old. I was sent with my sister Ellen to the Misses McKean, 
in Third Street below Walnut. Ellen had been under their care for 
some time, and I trembled when I heard I was to share her fate, for I 
had been told that a threatened punishment for speaking without per- 
mission was a piece of ‘sticking-plaster put over the mouth of the 
culprit, so that our lips must remain closed. This was an alarming 
state of affairs for me, for if I had a weakness (and — I still have 


it), I was fond of talking. 
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My first day at this school was one of torture. -My tongue clave to 
the roof of my mouth when I set off for home with my sister and her 
friends, the Onderdonks. So high were my spirits at being released 
from bondage that I determined to ring at the first door-bell which I 
could reach, and run away before the bell could be answered. I said 
nothing of this plan to my companions. In Walnut Street, between 
Fourth and Fifth, lived Mr. John C. Lowber. His door-bell was low 
and his steps high. Up I ran, pulled the bell, and ran off. I joined 
my companions if: ‘high glee. But my joy was short-lived. Mr. Lowber 
ran after me, caught my arm, and in great, and perhaps just, wrath, 

ed me whose daughter I was. I was speechless, but my sister came 

-my aid and told my father’s name. Mr. Lowber said he would call 
and tell my father what a naughty child he had. I reached home in 
penitence and tears, but went to the piano to do my duty and practise 
the “ Bird Waltz.” While I was struggling with the notes of this now 
obsolete and at that moment to me most agonizing tune, my sister 
occasionally put her head in at the door, saying, “ Lib, he is coming 
now,” and then retreated, laughing. Mr. Lowber never came, but if 
playing that waltz correctly would have purchased for me freedom 
from care and overcome the dread of displeasing my father, I could 
have gone through it without a mistake; and thus it is with all life,— 
when our hearts are torn with anguish we can do deeds of valor which 
in our placid moments would seem impossible. 

I did not remain long with the Misses McKean. The school was 
removed from Third Street to a building in Chestnut between Twelfth 
and Thirteenth, called the Gothic Mansion. It stood back from the 
street with a garden in front. Some now living may remember it, 
though I find the memory of man not so retentive as it used to be. 
I asked a lady, well up in years, not long ago if she remembered some 
work at the Exhibition of 1876. She said she was so young then that 
she only remembered “ being taken through a gate into something.” 


My next step up the ladder of learning landed me in a school kept 
by Mrs. Oldmixon in West Washington Square near Locust Street. 
I liked some of the girls at school very much, and played with one or 
two out of school-hours, but I got into one sad scrape from pure 
thoughtlessness. One day Margaretta Burd, Ellen Wilmer, and I were 
deputed to carry to Mary Gibson some school-books. The morning 
session ended at twelve o’clock, and we returned for the afternoon at 
three o’clock. 

Mary Gibson, who lived in Walnut Street above Ninth, received 
her books about half-past twelve, and having thus done our duty, Mar- 
garetta. Burd. iftvited : us to go to their coach-house and play. The 
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Burds lived at the corner of Chestnut and Ninth Streets, in a large, 
well-to-be-remembered house. The coach-house was on Sansom Street. 
Into this we went, and finding two or three handsome carriages, two: 
of us pretended to be ladies, and one of us personated a coachman. We 
alternated these characters, the coachman being the most popular 
because he had the high privilege of opening and shutting the carriage- 
door and letting. down the steps of the carriage (which in those days 
was the custom) ; besides, a coachman had the right to be pompous, 
while ladies must be quiet, meek, and submissive (sonie things are 
changed now, carriage-door steps, for instance, if nothing else). We 
went to balls, we shopped, went to the play, and gave fresh air to dolls, 
and thoroughly enjoyed ourselves; even the pangs of hunger were not’; 
felt until the true coachman came and told us it was three o’clock. 
We hastily put on our bonnets, and I, for one, ran for home, for our 
dinner-hour was two and school at three. 

I found the whole family in confusion on my account. I had been 
searched for in school, at Mary Gibson’s, and in the State-House Yard, 
and not having been found, they feared I was lost. My welcome was 
not hearty. I was reproved, but ate my dinner, and the afternoon 
passed by. After tea I was requested to withdraw from the family 
circle and retire to bed. This punishment was inflicted that I might 
remember the anguish I had caused my parents. But a sorer punish- 
ment awaited me still. 

The next morning the family sky was clear and serene, and I left 
home with a light heart and a promise that nothing should delay my 
home-coming. When I entered the school-room I found all my friends 
preparing for the lessons of the day. Mrs. Oldmixon stood in the 
middle of the floor, and on seeing me threw up her hands and in the 
most tragic tone I had ever heard said: “ Are you here? We thought 
you were dead!” ‘They thought me dead! and after twelve short 
hours teacher and scholars had recovered composure! ‘The teacher’s 
turban was adjusted on her head as carefully as before the sad news 
came to her; the breast-pin, which fastened the turban in front, was 
in its usual place; my dear school-fellows were washing their slates 
or getting their copy-books ready, or, worse still, were laughing to- 
gether, and I was no longer in the world! I never in my life had 
more perfect consciousness of my own insignificance. My home pun- 
ishment faded away, only the terrible present moment rested with me, 
and I wept sore. 

After leaving Mrs. Oldmixon I was placed with Mrs. Hughes. She 
and her husband were English people, and had a school (an admirable 
one) at the corner of Highth.Street and Goodwater Alley. I was ten 
years old when I was put under their care, and spent four happy and ~ 
— years with them. Here my ambition was proused, and I 
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loved my studies dearly. Here I formed friendships which have never 
died—some, indeed, bless my pathway now. I shudder when I think 
of the sad fates which awaited some of those who were then my com- 
panions, but they are gone where no sadness lives. 

Much that. was startling in our family occurred during these four 
years. In March, 1829, my father went to Washington to be present 
at the inauguration of President Jackson. He left home on Sunday 
morning, March Ist, and reached Washington Wednesday, March 4th, 
just as the procession moved towards the Capitol. His journey was 
made without accident or detention of any kind, and for those days 
would have been considered “ rapid transit.” My father was appointed 
by Andrew Jackson, President of the United States, to the Secretary- 
ship of the United States Treasury. After much deliberation he 
accepted the appointment, but decided not to remove his family to 
Washington until the autumn of 1832, but before the autumn serious 
differences arose between my father and his chief, and the family never 
went to Washington. 

My father had been in office but a short time when General Jackson 
desired him to remove the United States deposits from the United 
States Bank in Philadelphia. This my father thought an illegal act, 
Congress not being then in session, and the President not invested by 
the people with supreme power; therefore he gave his reasons to the 
President and refused as gently as possible to obey. In vain the Presi- 
dent urged compliance. My father was determined not to act against 
his understanding of the law. At last the President requested his 
resignation, offering him at the same time the position of Minister to 
Russia. This my father also refused, and he was dismissed from office. 
My father’s course was applauded throughout the country by both 
political parties. The State of Virginia, I remember, sent thanks to 
my father, which so much gratified him that he requested that his 
eldest granddaughter might be called after the grand old Mother of 
Presidents. Before this period General Jackson came to our house 
on more than one occasinn, and proud was I to sit upon his knee; but 
that pride paled beside the pride I felt when men rose up to support 
my father in his noble, self-sacrificing, and disinterested position, 
which political friends and enemies alike acknowledged to be honorable 
and upright. 

I remember well one large town meeting held in the State-House 
Yard in my father’s honor. My father addressed the crowd from the 
steps of our house, and being a small man he was obliged to stand upon 
a chair. We looked on the scene from the windows above with great 
pride, but I was sorely distressed for two causes,—first, lest my father 
should fall from his chair before ending his speech, and, secondly, 
I was anxious lest the pole of the banner held by William Jackson 
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would enter his stomach before the crowd dispersed. Those scenes are 
as present with me now as they were then. 

Roger B. Taney took my father’s place as the Lord of the Treasury, 
removed the public deposits, and was rewarded by being appointed 
Chief Justice of the United States. 

In 1874 I went to Washington to look after the interests of the 
Exhibition of 1876 with my dear friend, Mrs. Frank M. Etting, the 
granddaughter of Judge Taney. Passing through the rotunda of the 
Capitol one day, we met Judge Jeremiah Black, who stopped us, say- 
ing, “The lion and the lamb are lying down together. I never ex- 
pected to see the descendants of William J. Duane and Roger B. Taney 
engaged in the same work. The Millennium is at hand.” 


I must not forget our butter-man, for he was a prominent figure 
in our young lives. He was a Quaker and lived about twenty miles 
from Philadelphia, in Bucks County. His name was Lukens; we 
always called him “ Friend Lukens.” He came to us on Friday once a 
fortnight in a Conestoga wagon drawn by two stout horses. He wore 
a broad-brimmed hat, which he never removed from his head, and a 
long, light-colored great-coat nearly down to his heels. When we saw 
him alight from his wagon with a butter-tub (white as snow) under 
each arm we knew that there were more good things in his wagon which 
would be produced later. He brought us turkeys, chestnuts, apples, 
chickens, and sometimes pears. His marriage took place about the 
time that my father and mother were married, and he had served 
them steadily and satisfactorily ever since. He called my father “ Wil- 
liam” and my mother “ Deborah.” He sat at the fire in our dining- 
room, and while warming his feet would express his views on public 
matters. On one occasion he brought some rabbits for sale. When I 
saw the poor things with sticks across their stomachs and lying without 
life, I wept bitterly and implored my mother not to buy them. A 
long time after, when by our hearth-stone he discoursed on “ charity 
to man and beast,” I stepped up to him and, peering under his broad 
brim, said, “ Yes, but you killed those rabbits.” He once said, after 
extolling men, “ Yes, Deborah, I believe it is generally conceded that 
men are at the top of the tree of life.” This remark to my mother 
enraged me. and I said, “ Yes, but the women are flying above them.” 
He made no reply, but gave me a look which said, “ Thou art a saucy 
child.” After many years my mother saw in one of the papers the 
announcement of the marriage of Lydia, the eldest daughter of Friend 
Lukens. When he made his next visit to us my mother said to him,— 

“ Lydia is married, I see by the paper.” 

He waited a moment and then said, “I do not know, Deborah; 
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she came home on Fourth-day bringing with her a man, and they have 
remained ever since with us.” 

My mother then knew Lydia had married out of meeting, and she 
expressed the hope that the son-in-law was steady, and asked what 
business he was engaged in. 

The answer was, “ He is in a pyanno-forte factory, but I am glad 
to tell thee he does not make the carnal parts.” My mother knew only 
too well that all music was carnal to Friend Lukens, but his answer 
nearly overcame her gravity. Friend Lukens, however, was not alone 
in the opinion that I was saucy. My mother was talking at a small 
party she gave to Mr. Joseph A. Clay, and I, aged twelve, had been 
dancing with a youth who was grown up. Elated by the privilege I 
had enjoyed, I ran to my mother and, interrupting her conversation, 
said, “I have had a delightful dance.” Mr. Clay looked down upon 
me and said, “ My dear, you are too precocious.” I was stung by what 
I was sure was not flattery, but as I did not know what precocious 
meant, I fled to the nursery, and, reaching to the book-shelf for a 
dictionary, found to my dismay that, according to Walker, “ preco- 
cious” was “forward,” “pert.” For years after I could not endure 
the sight of Mr. Clay, and when my sisters would say to me, “ Lib, 
here comes your admirer,” I would flee away and hide myself in a 
far-off corner. 

e 

Many were our servants. They were capable in the years 1830- 
1850, and wages were low. A good cook could be had for one dollar 
and fifty cents per week, and a “ professed cook,” able to make “ jel- 
lies” and “ trifle,” received one dollar and seventy-five cents a week. 
A waitress and a chambermaid cost each one dollar and twenty-five 
cents a week, and a man-servant not more than from twelve to fifteen 
dollars a month. Our washing was done in the country and our iron- 
ing at home. 

My mother once had a cook whom she suspected of drinking. The 
woman had her “ evening out” once, and hearing an unusual noise in 
the kitchen after her return, my mother went to see what was the 
matter. The woman stood in the middle of the floor and said, “ Mrs. 
Duane, I do not know what is the matter, but I feel just as if I had 
an umbrella opening in my ear.” That umbrella gave her no shelter 
in our house; she was discharged the next morning. 

I once had a similar experience. Suspecting my cook of irregular 
habits, I told my child’s nurse to leave my bedroom door open one 
night, that I might see whether the cook went straight up to bed. 
Finding that her path was a devious one, I determined to dismiss 
her. She, I presume, suspected she was watched, and the next morn- 
ing the nurse came laughing into my room to tell me that the cook 
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meant to leave, and when she asked the reason the cook said, “ Mrs. 
Gillespie’s looks is very much against her.” 

My mother had several cooks who were interesting characters, and 
on telling one of them (Tacey) she wanted her to make a Dutchcake, 
she answered, “I have not fruit enough for a whole cake, but I think 
I can make a temporary one.” She made the “temporary one,” and 
we found it meant a small quantity of raisins and currants, while there 
was a full supply of the rest of the ingredients. 

Once my mother told her cook she was going out of town with my 
father. The intelligence was received thus, “Laws, Mrs. Duane, I 
think you are troubled with the budge.” 

My parents were both very careful in the choice of the books we 
read as children. Miss Edgeworth was our chief pleasure. I hear in 
these days that Miss Edgeworth is not popular with the rising genera- 
tion. I am sorry for them, for the memory of Rosamond’s purple jar 
has kept my spirits up in many a disappointment in life. It is true I 
always thought her mother was cruel not to give her a new pair of. 
shoes, and I knew her sister Laura was a prig, and her brother Godfrey 
a cynic; still, my way in life has been crossed more than once by prigs 
and cynics for whom Laura and Godfrey paved the way, and this per- 
haps made me more compassionate. I learn that Frank in “ Early 
Lessons” is now thought to be a tyrant because he made his sister 
carry the hod when they were building their play-house, and would 
call to her, “ More mort, man, more,” when he wanted mortar and 
other material; but, gentle reader (if I have one), have you never 
been appealed to in like manner by those of the sterner sex? If not, 
there are those with whom I was once associated in a great work who 
will remember the cry that used to come to us, “ Ladies, we want more 
money.” ‘That cry reminded me, and perhaps more old-time people, 
of “ More mort, man, more,” and who shall say that we, the women of 
the United States from 1873 to 1876, were not moved to action by the 
remembrance of “ Frank and Mary”? 


I was almost fifteen years old when I was taken from Mrs. Hughes’s 
school. I left with great reluctance, for I had there learned the impor- 
tance of study, and I loved it. Several of my most intimate friends 
were transplanted at the same time, and we began a new life with 
Monsieur and Madame Picot, some of us to blossom into good scholars, 
others of blessed memory to fade away before their time. 

We lived next door to a very old lady who spent her life in a large 
morocco arm-chair. She had a son and daughter, also, as I thought, 
aged,—I suppose they were about fifty,—and two granddaughters who 
were my school-fellows. One Saturday Mr. Picot called at our house 
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and left his card. I took it, and, for fun, wrote upon it an invitation 
to the elders of the family next door to a “ fancy ball” at the school- 
house on the next Friday. I sent this to old Mrs. K , and forgot 
by Monday morning that I had done it. I called for my school-mates, 
and on the way to school they revealed to me that their family was 
invited by Mr. Picot to a fancy ball. For a moment I thought they 
were making fun of me, supposing they had recognized my hand- 
writing, but when they added that their aunt was at that moment 
answering the invitations I was alarmed, and confessed that I was 
the writer. We ran back to prevent the answer being sent, and in the 
afternoon, having told my mother all I had done, I was obliged to 
make an humble apology to Mrs. K: , and no sentence from a judge 
ever fell with more force upon the ear of a repentant culprit than did 
the rebuke of Mrs. K: from her morocco chair. For years I never 
saw a morocco chair without being reminded painfully of my crime, 
but it was committed some years before I left school. 

My life for a long time was a quiet one, for the sorrow which death 
brings came among us. We were happy in our own home, with those two 
powerful agents in happiness, “ music” and “ books.” 

The figures of two even then old women come before me now; 
they were the daughters of Mrs. Mecom, the sister of Dr. Franklin, 
and had been born and educated in Boston, and why they drifted to 
Philadelphia I never understood. “Cousin Abiah,” the eldest, never 
married, but I remember her when she was at the head of a boarding- 
house in Sixth Street near Prune. One of her boarders died of a lin- 
gering disease and left behind her a closet full of medicine, which the 
relatives of the lady declined to remove. With the economy and thrift 
which belong at least to one section of our country, “ Cousin Abiah” 
determined on wasting nothing, and began gradually to take the medi- 
cines so left to her. She told my mother one day that she was nearly 
half-way through with the supply, and when my mother remonstrated 
with her on the folly of taking medicine without knowing what she 
was taking, she said, “ But I do know; a great deal of it is ‘ assa- 
foetida,’ and although I did not like it when I first began to take it, I 
have now become fond of it, Debby, and it tastes just like ‘ vanilla.’ ” 

Her sister (Cousin Jane, Mrs. Kinsman) married a sea-captain 
and came, a widow, to Philadelphia. Her means were very slender, 
but she was a most intelligent woman and full of wit. Her cleverness 
is frequently spoken of by those who knew and respected her. She 
was a member of the Unitarian Church, and was very much beloved 
by the Rev. Dr. Furness. Once when asked what her income was by 
some impertinent friend, she answered, “If 1 were to tell you, you 
would know as well as I do myself, but I always like to keep a few 
secrets.” She died at the age of ninety-seven. Her last years were 
made most comfortable by relatives of hers, the Misses Baldwin. 
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On one occasion my mother had a visit from her niece, Mrs. Charles 
Hodge, the wife of the eminent clergyman. A small Hodge came 
with his mother, who, with maternal pride, determined that her son. 
should shine in the presence of his great-aunt, so she said, “ My son, 
tell Aunt Debby what picture you have been to see.” “Ugh!” was 
the reply. “My son, it was the departure of whom?” “Ugh!” again 
was the answer. “Oh, my son, it was the departure of the Israelites. 
Tell Aunt Debby where they departed from.” “Guinea!” roared the 
boy, and he left with my mother a profound sense of his intelligence 
because he refused to be bored. He lived to show his intelligence and > 
learning to the world, which will not easily forget Rev. C. Wistar 
Hodge. 

My first experience at a “Show” was to see Mailzel’s Automaton 
Chess-Player. The hall in which Mr. Mailzel then gave his exhibi- 
tions was in Fifth Street between Prune and Walnut Streets. My 
father took us all. We saw the chess-player, and he said “ Echec!” 
then rolled his eyes in a fearful way, but he always won the game. 
He was rolled in an arm-chair to the front part of the stage, the chess- 
table put before him, and an adversary asked for from the audience. 
To this hour I do not know how it was all managed. Then came the 
“ Trumpeter,” who was pushed forward in his guard-tent, and sounded 
the “ Reveille,” the “ Alarm,” and the “ Retreat,” each one at the 
bidding of Mr. Mailzel. Then there was a puppet in the shape of a 
“little Oyster Woman.” She nodded her head at us and opened her 
oysters with a knife which made a noise on the shell such as a real 
oysterman makes. The oysters were then handed about in the audi- 
ence, to the great delight of the children, for they proved to be sugar- 
plums. Last but not least in our esteem of the Show came the “ Burn- 
ing of Moscow.” The city was before us, closely built up, and the 
houses all aflame. We quivered at the sight; saw men, women, and 
children making their escape from the burning building with packs 
of clothing on their backs. The scene was terrible, and so realistic 
that when we went to bed after returning from the spectacle we 
hugged each other and rejoiced that our house was not on fire. No 
juggler, no show, that I have seen since has ever moved me as Mail- 
zel’s puppets did. 

My father was fond of a good play, and we were frequently taken 
to the theatre in Chestnut Street above Sixth, the second theatre built. 
The inimitable Irish comedian, Power, and the never-to-be-forgotten 
Burton delighted us, but my inmost soul for play-acting was never 
stirred until I saw Fanny Kemble and her father. I mention her 
father last, because he seemed to me the setting or frame for the 
pictures she gave us. Whether as Lady Teazle in the “School for 
Scandal,” or as Bianca in “ Fazio,” or in whatever character she took 
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in any play, we had supreme delight. Indeed, I loved her. I thought 
of her in school, at home, and in church, and many a time have I 
walked up and down in front of the Mansion House (Head’s Hotel), 
where she lived when in Philadelphia, in hopes of catching a glimpse 
of her lovely face. Once on a slippery day I was coming out of school, 
and one of the girls said, “There go Mr. and Miss Kemble.” They 
were a short distance ahead of us, but see them I must, so I ran, and 
when I came up a little beyond them, I turned, ostensibly to wait for 
my companions, but in reality to look into those eyes, and hear the 
tones of that voice. I thought that happiness would be mine; but 
alas! my foot slipped and I fell across the pathway of my idol. She 
and her father walked around me, and I was left to pick myself up 
and listen to the jeers of the school-girls to add to my mortification. 

The seats in the theatre were four benches gathered one behind the 
other, together called “boxes.” One night my father had taken a 
box and invited some of our cousins to go with us. The play was 
“The Provoked Husband,” and we children were put upon the front 
seat. A lady next to me had a dress with a very large pair of bishop 
sleeves, which were supported by “down stiffeners,’ as they were 
called, and which impeded the view of the stage of those behind us. 
One of my cousins, leaning forward, said, “ Can you not make your 
nose and chin useful and keep down that sleeve beside you?” I was 
indignant. I knew my nose was much too large, but in the joy of the 
play I had forgotten that I had a nose, and this unkind calling my at- 
tention to it made me wonder which was most obnoxious, my nose or 
my cousin, but I think my cousin carried off the prize. 


$ 
A CITY’S WOE 


BY CLARENCE URMY 
\ 


HROUGH city streets the word was quickly passed : 
“ Bar every door!” 
Men paled! What was it—man or beast or blast— 
That threatened sore? 


Far worse than these! At dead of night there stole, 
With hideous grin, 

On through the trembling City of the Soul 
A loathsome Sin ! 


One open door! A broken latch! A vow 
Forgot, unkept ! 

Next day how sadly tolled the bells, and how 
The city wept! 





THE CODE OF THE CORPS 


A STORY OF WEST POINT 


By General Charles King 
$ 


THIRD IN THE SERIES OF COLLEGE TALES 


might have happened any time within the last eighty years, for at 
West Point there are tenets and traditions immutable as the solid 
rock on which the Academy stands. 

It stirred the battalion from the “ first captain” down to the foot of 
the Fourth Class. It shook the eight divisions of cadet barracks, then 
occupied by the four companies, from turret to foundation-stone. It 
set for a day or two comrade against comrade, class against class; yet 
the long gray line, cross-belted and gloved in white, had stood silent, 
stolid, immovable, as, in the ringing tones of the young adjutant, the 
memorable report was read at publication of delinquencies after parade 
and a proud name was humbled in the dust. 

There was a vacancy in the list of cadet non-commissioned officers 
with the dawn of another day, and a new “ section-marcher” when the 
upper half of the battalion turned out for class parade at eight o’clock, 
for Cadet Leroy, first corporal of Company “ D” and head of the Third 
Class, had been missing since midnight. When noonday came it was 
definitely known that he had deserted. 

The unusual sight at that time of the cadet uniform aboard the 
morning express southbound on the Hudson River Railway had at- 
tracted the notice of passengers and conductor both, and the telegraphic 
inquiry of the commanding officer, addressed to the superintendent of 
the old Thirty-first-Street Station, received immediate reply: A youth 
in the West Point forage-cap and overcoat had boarded the ten-fifteen 
at Peekskill, and taken a hack immediately on arrival in New York. 
That was all. The hackman, found later, stated that he had driven the 
young gentleman to the Metropolitan, the hostelry at that time most 
affected by the corps. The clerk said that such a gentleman had been 
seen in the lobby shortly after noon. He failed to register or to reap- 
pear. He never returned to his home. 

All trace of him was lost from that moment, and the matter seemed 


a thing of the past but for an intensity of feeling stirred up for the 
387 


|" happened away back in the days of the great civil war, but it 
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time between the Second and Third Classes, a feeling that, for nearly a 
week before reason resumed its sway, found vent in several fiercely con- 
tested affairs between individual and representative members of each, 
and an increase of nearly forty per cent. in the normal array of “ con- 
tusions,” the hospital euphemism for the black eyes and broken noses 
that resulted from the summary system by which for over fifty years the 
corps had settled its disputes. 

The monotonous routine of military life rolled on again. The 
vacant corporalship was filled. The name of Cadet Leroy was dropped 
as “ deserted,” and the Third Class, that, almost to a man, had cut dead 
and refused to speak to Cadet Sergeant Ritter, went round and manfully 
apologized. From having been Leroy’s roommate he now lived alone. 

That arrangement had been unusual, to begin with, for in those days 
it was rare to find roommates who were not of the same class. A word 
of explanation may be needed for those who are unfamiliar with the 
details of barrack life at the Point. The entire battalion was housed in 
a great stone building, four stories in height and pierced from front to 
rear by hall-ways, with iron stairs from the first to the fourth floor. 
There were four living-rooms to a floor, sixteen to each division and 
thirty-two to each company, making one hundred and twenty-eight 
occupied by the battalion, which, in the early sixties, was rarely two 
hundred and fifty strong. In the fall of the year the battalion paraded 
with full ranks, but the January examination was sure to lop off rather 
more than one-tenth of its membership. Only when the new cadets 
began to arrive for the preliminary examination in June were more 
than two cadets compelled to live in one room, and there were several 
instances of cadets living alone. This was now the case with Cadet 
Sergeant Ritter, who occupied the rear or area room on the third floor 
of the seventh division, his name being conspicuously posted, in aceord- 
ance with barrack regulations, over one alcove, while that of Leroy 
still adorned the other. 

They had been boys together at wea, then chums and intimates 
at college. They had belonged to the same Greek-Letter fraternity. 
They had been known as Damon and Pythias among their mates, and 
when young Ritter, the son of an old soldier, was given an appointment 
at large to the National Military Academy, Leroy grieved long and 
sore and left no stone unturned to follow him. 

Opportunity came within the year, when the President was author- 
ized to fill the vacancies caused by the withdrawal of the Southern 
cadets. Many gallant young fellows were sent from among the volun- 
teers at the front, and several brilliant scholars chosen from leading 
universities and colleges. This was Leroy’s luck. Latin and Greek, 
history and belles-lettres he had at his fingers’ ends. Only in mathe- 
matics was there one in his class regarded as his superior. It was pre- 
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dicted of him that he would prove an easy winner of first place at the 
Point, but, though he won in the January examination, it was not too 
easy. The fact that he had almost completed at college the entire first 
year’s mathematical course at West Point vastly aided him. 

The examination had resulted in his being declared first in the 
Fourth Class by a reasonable margin over all competitors. Then came 
geometry and trigonometry for the following term, and French as well 
as English studies, and still Leroy went brilliantly, buoyantly, easily 
on, “ maxing” through in all three, for he had spoken French from 
babyhood. Then came April, with harder problems and finally a new 
and hitherto untried study—descriptive geometry. 

Early as March it was noted that Leroy’s weekly average began to 
show losses, while Stone and Tredway, sturdy, plodding, patient fel- 
lows, were now steadily overhauling him. If he failed to grasp “ de- 
scriptive,” to many a mind the most baffling feature of the mathematical 
course, it might well happen that he would be thrown out of the first 
five—the “ stars” of the class in mathematics. The head of the class in 
general standing would go to another for the reason that mathematics 
gave the tone to the entire course at the Point, outranking in value 
every other branch in a ratio of about three to one. 

It cannot be said that Leroy was thoroughly popular: he seemed 
too conscious of certain physical advantages, as well as others which 
travel, education, and a brilliant mind and most retentive memory had 
given him. 

It was held that he had taken advantage of the fact that he roomed 
with a yearling corporal (Mr. Ritter). The fact that they had been 
chums at college, and that this arrangement had been decided on before 
Leroy’s admission, did not materially help the case, and it was patent 
to a dozen classmates that a crisis was coming in the affairs of Mr. 
Clement Leroy. 

They were talking it over one lovely evening in May, Ritter puffing 
philosophically at his briarwood pipe as he tilted back in his chair, his 
feet on the cast-iron table with which cadet quarters were then adorned, 
—cigarettes, by the way, were disdained in those days as dandified and 
effeminate,—Leroy sprawling on the bed in his alcove, and Jack Cas- 
sidy, the most erratic light in the whole Fourth Class, hopelessly 
swamped with demerit and persuaded to resign to avert dismissal, 
lounging in the doorway. Call to quarters had sounded on the bugle. 
The sentries were already mounting the iron stairway to begin the 
prescribed inspection to see that every cadet was in his own room and 
all noise ended. It was high time Cassidy had betaken himself to his 
roost in the “ cockloft,” as they called the fourth floor, but he had been 
rating Leroy and had more to say. Two years “Clem’s” senior in ex- 
perience and quite competent in many a way to be mentor to him and 
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others in the class, he was a failure in the management of his own 
affairs, a fact over which he laughed with genuine glee. 

“Now, you mark my words, Clem, and I sha’n’t have a chance to 
lecture you again, for my resignation went in four days ago,—they’ve 
got me a commission in the volunteers, where I’d rather be anyhow,—I 
just want to tell you, you act as though you had a sure thing on the 
head of the class, and at this moment you know you're weak in ‘ de- 
scriptive.’ Why, man alive, even I could give you points on that, and I 
nearly fessed through in trig! You thought you had a sure thing as 
hop manager and would have been frozen out if it hadn’t been for Bob 
Stone. You think,—and I own lots of the class think,—you’ve got the 
best chance for first corporal, and I’m betting you right here and now 
that Stone and perhaps Woods will be made over you. You must know 
Old Snifty * sets more store on ‘ descriptive’ than he does on any mathe- 
matics in the whole plebe year, and yet you count on holding first place 
in general standing, when if you don’t max through all next week and 
all general review you'll flop out of the Fives as sure’s you’re born.” 

Leroy threw himself over on his back, his hands under his shapely, 
curly head. “ Want to bet on that, Sep?” he drawled at Mr. Cassidy, 
who owed his sobriquet to the fact that he was one of the entries of the 
previous fall instead of a graduate of about the most valuable period in 
the cadet curriculum—*“ plebe camp.” 

“No, for I shouldn’t be here to collect. But Mr. Ritter will remem- 
ber what I say and remind you of it.” 

Despite the fact that June was only three weeks off and the plebe 
year of probation almost at an end, not yet did even daring Jack Cassidy 
venture to drop the “ Mr.” in speaking to an upper-class man. 

Ritter nodded sagely. “I’ve told Leroy as much,” said he lacon- 
ically. 

“Why, ‘descriptive’ is just so much sheer waste of time,” said 
Leroy disgustedly. “It isn’t mathematics, to begin with. It’s cobweb 
tracery in vacuo. It’s about as solid as soap bubbles. You can’t make 
me believe Snifty ranks phantasmagoria with pure mathematics.” 

“ He does, I tell you. There’s Billings, in our section, that fizzled 
and squirmed through trig without a mark above two four in two 
months, and he got off that extra on the tenth problem two days ago, 
and Snifty almost hugged him with delight. Why, he’d rather have a 
fellow sling in an extra on ‘ descriptive’ than eat his Christmas dinner. 
Now, there’s that ‘ two cones’ in to-morrow’s lesson—the meanest prob- 
lem in the whole book, as Mr. Ritter here will tell you, and I see the 
whole business in my mind’s eye just as though I had a card-house and 


*A modification of the cadet nickname for the professor long years the 
revered head of the Department of Mathematics at West Point. 
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a couple of pasteboard cornucopias. I can do it without a glance at the 
text, and that’s more than you can.” 

Bang! came an iron-shod musket-butt against the door and a cadet 
sentry behind it. “All right? No, it isn’t all right, and won’t be till 
I scuttle up-stairs. Good-night,” growled Cassidy, as, having answered 
the official query and realized that he had added three or four units more 
to his superabundant demerit roll for being “absent from quarters at 
inspection by sentry, seven-forty-five and eight p.m.,” he turned away 
and clambered to his room. 

There was a moment of silence between the roommates as Ritter 
knocked the ashes out of his pipe and donned his worn study-jacket, 
while Leroy refolded and piled his bedding in the prescribed order. 
Ritter was the first to speak. 

“That man Cassidy could have stood well up in your class, Clem, if 
he’d given half the attention to his own case that he has to yours. He’s 
just as fond of you as I am, and you pay just about as much attention 
to him. Now, if you’ll take his advice and mine, you'll sit down and 
bone ‘ descriptive’ till your eyes smart.” 

“ D—n ‘ descriptive!’ I’ve no patience with it—or anybody that sets 
it up as mathematics,” snapped Leroy, as he tore off his coat and donned 
a silk-faced dressing-sacque, the Christmas gift of a fond mamma. 

“Well, hold on now one minute,” interposed Ritter. “The course 
isn’t of our making. The Academic Board does that, and the Board 
decides class standing according to a man’s proficiency in every branch. 
If you mean to hold the head of the class, you’ve got to rag out in ‘ de- 
scriptive,’ just as Cassidy says. You'll lose it sure as shooting if you 
don’t, and that isn’t the news J want to carry back home when I go on 
furlough,” and once more Ritter busied himself with a well-worn copy of 
“ Calculus” and covered his ears with his hands. There was “ another, 
not a sister,” is seems, of whom Ritter was thinking when he spoke. 

Leroy winced. He knew well the intense pride of the home folk in 
his heading his class at the Point. He knew how hard his father would 
take it if he “ fell off a single file.’ He settled himself at the table with 
both elbows planted thereon and both hands clutched in his curly hair, 
his eyes riveted on the quaint, old-fashioned lithographic plate that, 
previous to the publication of “Old Snifty’s” own pet work, accom- 
panied the authorized text-book. There in horizontal and vertical pro- 
jection were those two cones intersecting in space—a tangled snarl of 
right lines, curves, and dotted traces. It was a bagatelle to memorize 
the words of the text,—any child could do that,—but to grasp, to com- 
prehend, to vividly, clearly, plainly see through the intricacies of the 
problem, shifting the cones into every conceivable position, as would be 
expected of a first-section man and the head of the class,—that was a 


far different proposition ! 
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And now Leroy sat there staring at that intolerable maze of mean- 
ingless lines, but over and over and over those fateful words of Ritter 
and Cassidy were buzzing in his brain. “ You’ve got to ‘rag out’—to 
‘max through’—all next week in ‘ descriptive,’ and all through review, 
or you lose the head of the class !”” 

And all the time Ritter, a hard worker, sat patiently “ boning away” 
at his “ Calculus,” ofttimes rapidly figuring on his slate, a thing Leroy 
despised. And there they sat as the next sentries made their per- 
functory inspection (by a kick at the door and the query “ All right ?” 
—a query which, answered in kind, meant that only the two legitimate 
occupants were present and nobody else). 

Along towards nine a single tap on the doors of the ground-floor 
rooms, followed instantly by the rasp of chairs as the soldier-students 
sprang to attention, announced that the company commander was 
. making his evening rounds, and mechanically Ritter and Leroy trans- 
ferred themselves into rigid shapes, erect and precise, gazing blankly 
at the opposite fireplace, as. the same rap came at their portal and a 
natty forage-cap and keen-eyed face appeared one instant at the door. 
Then back they dropped to the allotted task, and still Leroy was far 
from the light. 

Those two cones were baffling as ever. No use to ask Ritter,—he 
had only scraped through ‘descriptive’ the previous year. Besides, 
however much a man in danger of discharge for failure might seek aid 
of other cadets, it was a point of honor in the corps that rivals for first 
place should be beholden to nobody but themselves for knowledge of 
the subject under discussion. Yet when nine o’clock boomed from the 
tower of “ the old Academic,” Clem Leroy knew he had not mastered the 
two cones, and, as for working off an extra, he could no more do it than 
fly. Yet there was Cassidy on the floor above—why, the whole class was 
talking of what Old Snifty had said, almost despairingly, to Billings 
and to Cassidy, shamelessly content to lag with the lower sections in- 
stead of being in the seats of the mighty: 

“You young gentlemen ought to be in the first section; it is only 
indolence that keeps you here.” If only Cassidy—didn’t care to reel off 
that extra that he was talking about—it would be of no use to him. If 


only . 
Bang! came another rifle-butt on the door, and the head of the cor- 


poral of the guard poked in. “Time to turn out, Ritter,” said he, and 
vanished. 

Ritter, with a sigh, laid down his book, tore off his worn study- 
jacket, hastily donned and buttoned his gray coatee, slipped into his 
belt and accoutrements, pulled on his white gloves, and vanished. 

He was one of the three corporals of the guard for the day. His 
relief was to walk from nine-ten until nearly taps. He was due at the 
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guard-house, and Leroy was alone—alone with his perplexities—alone 
with his temptation. The sentry of the last relief—Ritter’s—noisily 
climbed the iron stairs and stirred up the division, as had his prede- 
cessor. 

“ All right,” answered Leroy, without looking up from his book, 
but, instead of going, the sentry opened the door.’ 

“ Got that two cones, Leroy? Oh, boning it now, are you?” It was 
Hawkes, of his own class and section, one of the leaders in the race for 
the Fives, a rival not to be despised. 

Clem looked up with a lazy, languid yawn, stretched his arms on 
high, and threw himself back in the chair. It was one of his weak- 
nesses to feign languid indifference, no matter how difficult might be 
the lesson. 

“ Just glancing over it a moment, Hawkey. Got any extras yet?” 

“Extras! Jeewhillikins, it’s tough enough without that! Say, 
Cassidy’s going. The Supe sent for him a while ago. Too bad, ain’t 
it?” he continued, for Jack was popular. Then Hawkes went his way 
along the resounding halls. 

Cassidy going! Cassidy, who had “ descriptive” at his tongue and 
fingers’ ends, yet could fizzle out in pure mathematics and get “ found” 
. on demerit. Again Leroy bent over his book. Oh, yes. Like any par- 
rot he could rattle off the words of the page. Like any copyist he 
could reproduce every line, trace, point, or projection of the plate; but 
suppose Old Snifty should seek to probe—suppose that second cone 
were inverted, or the axis of the first set to pierce the second at a dif- 
ferent angle. There was the rub! 

Away out on the moonlit plain the drums and fifes were just striking 
up tattoo when a bounding step was heard in the hall and in came 
Cassidy, flushed, excited, but striving to keep a stiff upper lip. 

“Off first thing in the morning, Clem. Resignation accepted by 
telegraph! I’ve got a commission in the ——th New York. What’s 
the use of my trying to study here when all my tribe are in active 
service? It’s different with you young fellows, but I’m over twenty. 
Oh, been boning the cones? That’s right. I want to see you keep the 
head, old boy. I wouldn’t have bothered you but for that. You'll for- 
give it, won’t you?” 

“It’s I who should apologize,” said Leroy, rising and throwing 
a handkerchief over the sheet on which his pencil had been tracing un- 
intelligible figures. “I didn’t mean to be ungrateful, only, Jack, I 
don’t share your fears at all. There’s nothing in that two cones that I 
find so difficult. Hawkes was here a while ago growling about it, but 
I’m blessed if I can see why.” 

“ Can you twist the cones every which way ?” asked Cassidy eagerly. 
“Bully! Then you're all right! I’ve promised to help Finney to- 
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night. You fellows in the first section of course won’t mind. He’s 
likely to drop out of the second section if I don’t. Oh, did you try 
any extras?” 

“ One or, possibly, two. Was yours—what’d I do with that paper, 
anyhow ?” said Leroy, his face flushing hot, as he hunted under chairs 
and table. “No, not that one,” he interposed, as Cassidy lifted the 
handkerchief to aid in the search. Leroy quickly crumpled the page 
and tossed it aside. “ Here, here’s Ritter’s slate, that’ll do. Now, look 
here. Here’s your ground-line,” * and he drew a broad streak with the 
pencil. “ Here’s your horizontals,” and he scrawled a brace of rude 
circles underneath. “Here’s your verticals.” They were purposely 
widely variant from those of the plate. “It’s easy enough as it stood. 
This makes it interesting !” 

“Why, Clem, that’s simpler than the sample. Just look here,” 
and with that, taking the pencil from his hand, with bold, dashing 
strokes, Cassidy sketched in a series of lines, some full, some dotted, 
and eagerly rushed on with his explanation. 

“ That’s not right,” suddenly interposed his listener, who hung on 
every word. 

“The devil it isn’t! Look here!” And the proof came swift as 
pencil and tongue could move. “See it? Why, Leroy, I’m betting 
anything you like——” He hurried on, more and more intent on 
proving to the head of the class his own superior knowledge. _ 

But Leroy still opposed, argued, and compelled of the lecturer com- 
plete and thorough demonstration and new and careful drawing, until 
after fifteen minutes’ work Cassidy’s extra was as plain to him as the 
open skies; and then Ritter came hurrying aloft to tear off his “ trim- 
mings” and again set to work. The first thing he wanted was his 
slate, and was surprised to find that the drawing of the cycloid he had 
left was replaced by an intricate work in “ descriptive.” 

“ Oh,, Cassidy and I were just wrangling over a problem,” said 
Leroy, hurriedly and airily. “Good-night, old man. I suppose you’re 
going to trot round and see the class. Now, if there’s anything I’ve got 
in the way of ‘ cits,—clothes, collars, neckwear, or cash, Jack,—you 
know where to come.” And then, as though something else had oc- 
curred to him, bolted out after his departing classmate, and never 
returned until the stroke of ten, just in time to throw down his bed- 
ding and leap, shoes and all, beneath the blanket, as the inspector of 


*In descriptive geometry a problem is indicated by 
lines straight, curved, and dotted. The first thing is 
to draw the ground-line, after which above it are G. lL. 
drawn the “vertical projections” and below it the 


“horizontals.” Thus: - 
Nast 
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subdivisions thrust his bull’s-eye in at the open door as the drum beat 
“taps,” the signal for lights out for the night. 

At eight in the morning Jack Cassidy had said good-by to the corps 
—no trivial matter, that, in the war days !—and the bugle sounded the 
assembly for first recitation. The first section, Fourth Class, marched 
away in soldier silence, climbing the wooden stairway outside the “ Old 
Academic,” and was swallowed up in the corridors. Every man of the 
dozen felt it to be a vital day. The stiffest problems of the course were 
in the lesson. Stone, Treadway, Hawkes, and others were sent to the 
front and side boards, and then the “section marcher,” Leroy, was 
called to the floor. 

He had not been “up on questions” for over a week. It was a 
natural chance, yet one or two members left at their seats exchanged 
significant glances. Leroy had too much luck. He always “maxed” 
on questions, for rules and definitions—anything in the text—he mem- 
orized with consummate ease. There were not lacking men to wish 
that that sharp, keen instructor had given the two cones to him. 

There was an undercurrent of doubt as to the depth of his knowl- 
edge, and a belief that either Stone or Treadway was much his supe- 
rior. Yet, though Treadway made a flawless demonstration when 
called upon to recite, and gave the version of the text with ease, he 
showed some distress under cross-examination. Stone too stood up 
gallantly with a problem well-nigh as trying, but winced over certain 
transpositions wrought by the swift-scratching chalk in the instructor’s 
hands. “T'wo-nine’s the best either of them can hope for,” was the 
verdict of the section as it broke ranks at nine-thirty, “and Leroy’s 
made a ‘ max’ sure as death!” 

Leroy bounded to his room, radiant. Another day, another recita- 
tion, and still he had held his own. Now,—if only he could escape 
being called up on one of those two teasers in the lesson of that day! 

Then came Saturday morning. Last day of the week. Last day of 
advance work, and the lesson of the day presented no great difficulty. 
The “high fences” were gone by. The section held its breath again as 
the brilliant mathematician, in whose hands for so many years lay the 
fate of so many Fourth-Class men, began below the middle of the sec- 
tion, sent four men to the front boards on the lesson of the day, then 
paused one moment. 

“ Full justice was not done the subject yesterday,” said he musingly. 
“ Let us hear once more from the two cones.” 

There was a silence as of utter inanition. Then the Captain looked 
to his right, where sat the head of the section, inclined his head, and 
said “ Mr. Leroy.” 

A long sigh of relief came from more than one breast, and then a 
look of bewilderment on more than one face, for Leroy, as he stepped 
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to the side board behind his bench, had gone white almost as the chalk 
he took in his trembling fingers. 

In five minutes every eye, except those of the cadet actually reciting, 
was fixed upon that corner, for rapidly, accurately, with chalk, string, 
and ruler, Leroy was making a finished and well-nigh flawless reproduc- 
tion of the famous problem, but making it, not in the centre, but in the 
upper left-hand half of the board, a clear indication that he was re- 
serving the other half for an extra. 

In less than fifteen minutes he had finished the first and, under the 
gaze of almost the entire section, had begun another. Not so rapidly 
now, but with elaborate care, he drew his projections and traces, and 
Stone, Treadway, and Hawkes, forgetful of section-room etiquette, 
instead of paying strict attention to the recitation going on at the 
moment, were sitting sideways and staring at Leroy’s board. Three 
men at the front had finished their recitations, three more had been 
sent to replace them, when Leroy, after careful study of his drawing, 
laid down chalk and ruler, picked up a pointer, and faced to the front. 
At that moment the door opened and—short, rotund, and whiskered 
after the fashion of the fifties, garbed in dark-blue swallow-tail with 
the Engineer button, in buff nankeen waistcoat, and lifting his tall 
black beaver from his bald crown—there entered “ Old Snifty” himself, 
that almost peerless professor. 

Section and instructor rose to their feet and stood at attention until 
he dropped into his chair. The fourth man up, with dismay in his face, 
began his demonstration, and within ten minutes almost had “ Snifty” 
in tears. There was excited colloquy a few moments more, the Professor 
exhorting, almost pleading, as was his wont when thoroughly aroused, 
and finally Cadet Lamb was sent to his seat with the assured conviction 
that he was doomed to a drop to a lower section. And then, as though 
in deep dejection, the Professor turned to the next victim. The silence 
was intense as the instructor nodded to Leroy. 

With consummate ease, confidence, and fluency the head of the 
section began, his pointer flitting over the finished drawing, and the 
cloud that had settled on Old Snifty’s troubled face began to lift. Then 
came nods of approval, then smiles of satisfaction. Then, as the 
demonstration drew to its triumphant and unbroken close, the little 
monarch of the mathematical course was standing tilting on his toes, 
hands clasped behind him, joyously following every rounded sentence, 
until at the last words his eyes sparkled and his lips framed running 
accompaniment—“ Exactly !”—“ Simple and luminous!”—and so on, 
until, as in the ordinary run of a recitation, Leroy should have stopped 
for the inevitable questioning. 

But he did not. Never pausing, he swung his pointer to the second 
figure. “It may be determined otherwise,” said he, and with the Pro- 
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fessor beaming with delight, plunged into as polished, fluent, and fin- 
ished a demonstration as the first. 

The section listened, breathless. The instructor, pulling at his 
jetty beard, watched with gleaming eyes. As though forgetful of every 
other presence, Leroy addressed himself direct to the Professor, whose 
hands came from behind him and kept time to his tilting, softly beating 
together while the honored old head nodded constant approval and joy. 
At last it was finished, and Snifty could hardly wait for the final word. 

“ Excellent! Most excellent, Mr. Leroy! It is nearly five years 
since we have had the mate to it. I congratulate you on such thorough 
comprehension of so beautiful and important a subject. I own I had 
feared last week that it was to be otherwise. Young gentlemen, it 
should be just as luminous to every one of your number. That will do, 
Mr. Leroy—that will do, sir. Most excellent!” 

And so, without the probing or cross-questioning that might have 
followed had not the Professor himself said “ That will do,” Clement 
Leroy took his seat, and Bob Stone, sitting next him, held forth a 
warm, broad, generous hand in manful congratulation, and took in his 
own a slim, tremulous member that was cold as ice. 

“ By all that’s great, Leroy, that extra makes you head in spite of 
last week!” was Treadway’s salutation, as the section broke ranks. 
“ By all that’s ‘luminous,’ ” said the first section generally, “ that was 
the prettiest recitation of the term!” It was the concession of all hearers 
that Leroy had been “boning” very hard. There was only one man 
who felt that he must question further. Captain Harnden called the 
“section marcher” to the board on the following Monday and asked 
him, for the benefit of the section, once more to draw and explain the 
extra. Leroy turned gray again, but obeyed. 

“The Professor said that not in five years had that been excelled, 
Mr. Leroy, and certainly not in that way has the problem been solved 
since my detail two years ago. Talking it over with the Professor, he 
tells me that he recalls only two instances of its being done in just that 
way. Pardon me; did you—have this at college?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ You were not—you had no previous knowledge of it? It is—your 
own work—in fine ?” 

“Tt—only came to me as I was studying it—Thursday night, sir.” 

“That is sufficient, Mr. Leroy.” 

June came. The examinations were rigidly carried through. The 
graduating class was hurried away to the front. The joyous “ furlough- 
men,” Ritter among them, donned the dark-blue uniform of the Engi- 
neers, as then prescribed, and, rejoicing, took the day-boat for New 
York. The two remaining classes marched into camp, bedecked, some 
sixteen of each, with their new chevrons. True to prediction, Stone and 
soldierly little Woods were rated above Leroy on the list of corporals, 
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but the head of the class was still Leroy’s, and he was feverishly, reck- 
lessly gay. 

The summer was given to soldier-work—study being abandoned. 
Then came September, the return of the furloughmen, the striking of 
camp, and Cadet Sergeant Ritter and Cadet Corporal Leroy moved 
into the third-floor area-room of the seventh division, and the first 
thing Jim Ritter noted was that his handsome, debonair chum of the 
year agone had lost flesh, and had grown fitful, nervous, and petulant. 
He seemed incapable of steady application. Not content with a pipe 
during “release from quarters,” as was then allowed, he would smoke 
at forbidden hours. He, who used to sleep like a child, tossed and 
moaned and muttered at night. 

One evening during the first week of study Ritter dragged his old 
slate from the iron shelf under the table, and sat with pencil poised 
while he gazed over the text. All on a sudden he felt the slate going, 
and looking quickly up, was amazed to see Leroy’s face white and 
twitching. Leroy’s hand was tugging at the frame, and, glancing at the 
surface, Ritter saw still lingering there the lines and traces of some 
intricate work in “ descriptive.” 

Then with the quickness of thought it all came over him,—Jack 
Cassidy’s visit, Jack Cassidy’s boast, his own return from guard to find 
Jack Cassidy again there, and Cassidy’s drawing, not Clem’s, on the 
slate. Then he recalled how, just before the June examination, the year- 
lings, Leroy’s classmates, were talking about his remarkable work in 
“ descriptive.” Then he remembered how, in all the excitement of 
breaking up for furlough, he heard them congratulating Leroy on get- 
ting that very subject at examination and making a brilliant passage in 
consequence, and now—now he read in his roommate’s ghastly face 
actual terror at sight of this tracing in Cassidy’s bold, trenchant hand. 
He recalled the talk he had heard among the yearlings concerning the 
significant questions asked by Captain Harnden, and of Leroy’s prompt 
disposal of the matter. Good God! What did this mean, then? This, 
his old chum, the brilliant, buoyant classmate of the years gone by—the 
hope of that charming household at his home, more than all, the beloved 
brother of her—of Kate Leroy,—could it be that by foul means he had 
held the head of his class—that he, Kate Leroy’s brother, had lied? 
There was only one result to that crime at the Point—ruin! His face, 
though set and firm, was nearly as white as Leroy’s as he demanded,— 

“ What do you wish to do?” 

“To wipe that off,” was the half-smothered answer. 

“ My God, Clem Leroy, there’s something back of this you—can’t 
wipe off! You used Cassidy’s extra to keep the head of the class !” 

“Tt’s a damnable lie!” was the furious answer. “ His was all 
wrong. It merely gave me a cue to another that was all right.” 

“ On your honor, Clem ?” 
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“On my—— What business is it of yours? How dare you accuse 
me?” was the loud, furious demand. 

Almost instantly the door flew open and the cadet lieutenant in 
charge of the subdivision darted in. 

“What on earth’s the matter? You two quarrelling?” he cried, as 
Ritter quickly turned the slate face downward. “ What is it, I say?” 

“Ritter has insulted me,” scowled Leroy, trembling like a leaf. 
And still Ritter was silent. A swift, bounding step was heard coming 
up the iron stairs and along the hall. Then on the door came the single, 
sudden, imperative rap that announced a commissioned officer. A 
smart, soldierly, mustachioed Lieutenant in natty uniform strode in, 
each cadet at the instant standing rigidly at attention and staring at 
nothing or the opposite wall. 

“ Visiting, I see, and tobacco smoke in quarters,” began the new- 
comer, when with a bound the senior cadet threw himself upon him. 

“ Jack Cassidy, by all that’s marvellous!” he cried, wringing the 
visitor’s hands. “ What, on furlough?” Then turned at sight of 
the perplexity in the volunteer’s face. 

“ What’s amiss with you two?” asked Cassidy in amaze, staring at 
Ritter, who stood pale and silent, and at Leroy, on whose forehead the 
sweat was starting in great beads. 

“Tell me whose work this is,” said Ritter, almost choking. Before 
Cassidy’s hand could reach the slate, Leroy, with the leap of a panther, 
had seized it, hurled it to the floor, and trampled it to fragments, then 
rushed from the room. 

Late that night, long after all inspections were over, Ritter rose 
from his bed and came over into Leroy’s alcove. Neither had slept. 
“Clem,” said Ritter, “promise me that first thing in the morning 
you will go to the Commandant and make a clean breast of it. It’s the 
only way. The truth will be out before noon.” 

“ D’you mean you’ll—ruin me?” 

“I? Didn’t you notice that Cassidy wouldn’t shake hands with 
you when you came back last night? Don’t you know that it’s known 
now,—that Harnden will hear it, and that I’ll be questioned ?” 

“S’pose you are? What do you know? What does anybody know, 
’cept that Cassidy’s extra and mine were something alike ?” 

“T know they were exactly one and the same, Clem, and so, down in 
your heart, do you.” 

Just after second recitation next day, while Leroy had marched 
with the first section to French, Captain Harnden came to the guard- 
house and sent an orderly drummer for Cadet Ritter. Together they 
went to the Commandant’s office, and when Ritter returned and a class- 
mate bolted in to see what on earth Harnden had wanted of him, he 
found Ritter, face downward ‘on his bedding, sobbing like a child. 

That evening after dress parade the four companies came dancing 
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in at double-quick through the echoing sallyport, and promptly formed 
line again, facing the barracks. There, opposite the centre, stood the 
adjutant. Then and there—at the very last on the list of delinquencies 
—there was read out the startling, damning, ruinous report: 
“Omission. Leroy, conduct unbecoming a cadet and a 
gentleman. Presenting the mathematical work of another 
cadet as his own, and making false statement to instructor 
concerning same, May 10th and 12th.” 


There was awful silence when, a moment later, the battalion broke 
ranks. All eyes turned to where Leroy generally stood on the right of 
Company “ D,” but he was not there. Placed “in close arrest” by the 
personal order of the Commandant, in course of the afternoon, he had 
deliberately absented himself from parade.* 

“ How was it found out?” asked the Third Class in mingled wrath 
and shame, and it was Leroy who told the few who came to offer a word 
of pity—a suggestion of aid to the ruined lad. It was Leroy who 
declared that Ritter, his own roommate, had misrepresented and be- 
trayed him. Before the truth could be known and justice done, burly 
Rube Walton, of the yearlings, had taunted Ritter with being a sneak 
and a tattler, and was knocked flat in a second. Then followed four 
days of warfare between the classes, with Leroy gone in disgrace, and 
then the Third began to realize the whole truth and to see their fault, 
and so at the Point the tale was ended. 

But there was bitter grief at home. The Leroys could not be made 
to see that Clement had in any way brought disgrace upon them. “ It 
was all due to the hypercritical, quixotic code that dominated West 
Point,” said they. “It was the spiteful work of Jim Ritter, who re- 
venged himself on poor Clement because Kate—did not respond to his 
advances.” But that was false, as was Clem’s statement in effect. Far 
and wide the father sought the vanished son, but sought in vain. 

The Yast summer of the war came on. Ritter, just joining his bat- 
tery as a young lieutenant, had received a glowing welcome from Cap- 
tain Cassidy, now of Meade’s staff, in front of Petersburg, and, though 
at somewhat long range, had received his baptism of fire in the general 
attack on the Confederate works. The third day of the fierce and con- 
tinuous hammering had opened when an order came to the battery 
commander to send two guns to a point of wood nearly opposite a 
blazing salient of the enemy’s line, and with beating heart, but deter- 
mined bearing, young Ritter rode away to his first serious engagement. 
In twenty minutes he was at it hot and heavy, hurling shell and shrap- 
nel across the intervening rifle pits and catching the full force of a 
savage reply. His own horse was down, and eight of his men, when 
Cassidy came trotting through the low-hanging smoke. 

* Officers and cadets “in arrest” are not under guard. They are simply 
“on honor” restricted to certain limits. 
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“My God, Ritter!” he cried, “who sent you here? You'll lose 
everything you’ve got in five minutes. Limber up and get out! I’ll be 
responsible. Retire—by order of General Meade.” 

“ Limber to the rear!” yelled Ritter, turning to where his horses 
and caissons were partially sheltered by a ravine, and waving his 
gauntlet in signal. With plying whip the drivers made brave effort to 
come up with the teams, but already six of their horses were rolling in 
agony, while a lead-driver was dead, and before a cannoneer could be 
found to take his place, there came running through the smoke a young 
fellow in worn cavalry jacket who leaped like a monkey into the vacant 
saddle, and with a rush and sweep and circling swing, four horses, at 
least, with the limber, were whirled round at the trail of the remaining 
gun, and then away they went full tilt for the rear. Three minutes 
more, and what was left of the section hauled up in a sheltered roadway 
back of the Union Works, and an irate Corps Commander demanded by 
whose order those guns were sent to such jeopardy. 

“By General ’s,” said the battery Captain, riding up at the 
moment. “ Here’s the paper, and, by Heaven! there lies the orderly 
that brought it!” 

“That?” cried Ritter. “ Why, that’s the man that saved my right 
gun! He jumped into saddle and drove like a fiend.” 

“ He’s shot through and through, sir, and he wants to speak to the 
Lieutenant,” said an old sergeant, coming up. Another moment and 
Ritter, and Cassidy too, had run to the stricken man, on whose face the 
death-dews were starting. One look was enough. Ritter threw himself 
upon his knees, while a cry of mingled grief and recognition broke 
from his lips. 

“ Clem—poor old fellow !—You!” 

For answer there was but a flicker of a smile, a clammy, feeble 
pressure from the almost nerveless hand; then one swift, piteous, ap- 
pealing glance at Cassidy, who also flung himself upon his knees, and, 
blinded by starting tears, groped for and grasped the other hand. 
Then both bent their heads to catch the hoarse, whispered words, uttered 
with almost superhuman effort. 

“ Jim, will this—extra—wipe out—that other—that wasn’t mine? 
—Will you—tell——” 

And then the curly head lay heavily on Ritter’s circling arm. The 
weary eyelids drooped. There came one faint, fluttering sigh, and 
from the hands of the two who best had loved him in the buoyant, 
hopeful days before the great temptation, and yet in implicit observance 
of the unwritten but implacable code that rules that chosen corps, had 
denounced his breach of trust, Clement Leroy passed onward to the infi- 
nite pity—the Divine Mercy of that final examination whose issue is 
eternity. 
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GROUND PLAN FOR COTTAGE GARDEN UNDER HALF AN ACRE IN EXTENT. 


The living-rooms of cottage are on the front, so that the object of the arrangement is to 
provide a pretty walk to the rustic study and an arrangement as seen from the study window. 

The gravel path where it turns towards the study is marked by two Irish yews trimmed 
closely. The path turning off through the alpine garden is accented by another. A row of 
yuccas of different sorts forms a picturesque feature at the back of the alpine garden. Sheltered 
places are arranged in the southwest angle of the wall for delicate tea-roses. The pergola, 
under which the path from the house is continued, is built of stout fir poles (oak saplings would 
be better) with the bark on, around which the long shoots of tea-roses may be trained without 
breaking, and in that position the most fragrant and beautiful of teas, Climbing Devoniensis, 
flourishes and blooms continually; also Celine Forestier, Crimson Rambler, Madame Bravi, 
and Blairi No. 2, with clematis and honeysuckle among them. Sweetbriars and multiflora roses 
cover the hedge dividing the garden from open meadows on the south. When foxgloves are 
over sweet-peas are ready to plant out and allowed to scramble over ordinary pea-sticks cover- 
ing the ground. : 
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MAKING A GARDEN 
By Anna Lea Merritt 


$ 


land, whether in a window-box or in broad acres, has caught the 

horticultural infection,—an infection of health and happiness,— 
it is extraordinary how many gardens are crammed and how few are 
planted with design. 

When the garden is very large and expenditure lavish, the result is 
often more disastrous than when there are narrow limits both to size and 
expense. Shrubberies and flower-beds, arbors, rockeries, and orchards, 
are dispensed by a sort of opulent accident, like raisins in a pudding, 
and though there may be bulbs by thousands and flowers of the rarest, 
one is only reminded of the German proverb.— 


| N these days of revived garden lore, when everybody who can acquire 


“Durch lauter Wald sieht man die Baume nicht.” 


The very smallest as well as the largest garden can be beautiful when 
planted with design. It should be considered as a living picture and 
designed as carefully as a painting. There must be composition both 
as to form and color. The value of flat spaces, of empty places, must 
be observed. Shadows must be respected, not frittered away by planting 
insignificant things to destroy their broad, silent depths. Masses of 
shadow are required as a foil for the colors that live in sunlight painted 
by the gayest flowers. 

There should always be just proportion between the house and its 
decorated grounds. A cottage may stand knee-deep in flowers, but a 
stately mansion should hold its head high, associate with wide lawns 
and geometrical flower-beds, vigorous in color, on a terrace perhaps, 
between groups of noble trees, keeping its true flower-garden in a walled 
pleasance approached by walks alluringly picturesque. 

The lawn and walks are to the mansion as a pedestal to a statue and 
should be considered by the architect, who designs also the elevation of 
roofs and chimneys to harmonize with surrounding landscape. When 
these formal walks have led beyond due expanse of level lawn, they may 
turn and wander through shrubbery or fruit-trees until the flower- 
garden is reached. Every step of the way should be considered. Under 


- the trees daffodils, primroses, wood-anemones, phlox, Iris, foxgloves, 
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woodrooffe, and columbines may be naturalized,—that means planted 
in broad groups or colonies, as nature always plants, and never dis- 
turbed, so that the ground may become a carpet of primroses or daffo- 
dils, violets, columbines, or anemones, all of which flourish best under 
deciduous trees and can in no wise injure their massive effect; their 
gleam of gold or blue passes quickly away and the stately trees are 
indifferent. Not so if a row of shrubs or orchard trees are planted in 
front, as they grow high enough to conceal the stems of the forest trees 
and break the mass of shadow. Flowering shrubs are most delightful 
grouped on the boundary of lawns or in many places in the grounds, 
where they make a distinct effect and harmonize with others. Try to 
avoid out-of-doors the plan of those crowded modern drawing-rooms 
filled with countless useless tables and the litter of hundreds of little 
objects deserving no inspection. 


For instance, a thousand foxgloves set in a line one foot apart on 
the edge of shrubbery or by a walk under trees will look like a thin 
fringe; you will never realize that there are many, because, after all, 
as you walk along you will see only one at a time. If fifty foxgloves, 
or even a mere dozen, white or of various colors, are planted in some 
opening glade in one clump, you will come upon them suddenly with 
surprise. They will appear to be bright spirits of the wood, sirens 
almost. With those alluring bells and the hum of many bees among 
them they will be something to remember. 

In the cottage garden one plant rightly placed and cherished will 
have equal charm. 


“In small proportions we just beauties see.” 


The only plants that are really nice in rows are those whose foliage 
and growth form a compact, neat edge for the flower border. Box, of 
course, carefully clipped, is a beautiful edging, but so are pinks. The 
old white clove-pink has its neat gray foliage, and revels on the edge 
of a sunny gravel path, where its glaucous foliage is an invaluable har- 
mony for many flowers, and when suddenly the mass of fragrant white 
flowers springs into bloom how delicious is the sight and scent! They 
are easily kept in bounds by trimming with a turf-cutter, or when the 
flowers fade a strong pull will bring them out with enough of the old 
plant to leave room for new growth, and this will prevent the edging 
from being overgrown. 

There is also the mossy saxifrage, which enjoys either shade or sun, 
forming a green velvet border in spring hidden for a time under 
myriad sprays of waxen flowers. It must be kept within bounds with 
the spade or by pulling out stalks, for neatness is the charm of an 
edging between paths and the flower-bed. 
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Rows of lavender may be used for divisions in the garden where a 
higher growth is allowable, and in its proper place there can be nothing 
more beautiful; the gray, spiky foliage harmonizes admirably with 
all colors, and when in bloom its gemlike spikes fill the air with spicy 
perfume. It is a beautiful background for spring bulbs, and conceals 
the dilatory growth of some tall herbaceous flower-stalks such as del- 
phinium or hollyhock, if planted in front of them. 

Lemon-scented thyme, with its variegated golden-laced leaf, is 
charming for the front of a sunny herbaceous border, and may be kept 
neatly clipped almost like box. It has the advantage of not losing its 
foliage after blooming, as do other thymes. 

Veronica incana, with its flat rosette of velvet gray leaves, is just 
the sort of color needed to mark a bed in the lawn, for gray foliage is 
pleasantly interposed between green grass and roses; but it must be 
kept from showing its blue flowers by clipping the flower-spikes, which 
grow about six inches high and are a beautiful shade of blue-purple. 
As a flowering plant it is in place on the rock garden or as an edging 
to a clump of tall delphiniums, which bloom at the same time and har- 
monize in color. The chief advantage of an edging to some flower-beds 
is that herbaceous plants take their time to mature flower-stalks, and 
meanwhile a narrow border of some lower growth which blooms earlier 


is pleasant. Plants must be chosen which enjoy similar treatment and 
that bloom at different seasons. 


A large bed of delphiniums, for instance, may be thickly planted 
with crocuses, which bloom before delphiniums show a leaf. Violas 
agree well with phlox, liking the same shady position and soil of leaf 
mould. Violas are in tints of blues and yellows, but they will have 
flowered a couple of months and may be cut back to begin a new 
growth before phloxes are ready to show their rosy cheeks. 

When evergreen trees or shrubs are grown on the lawn, avoid en- 
circling them with rings of bright annuals; the effect is at once tawdry. 
The best use of annuals is to sow suitable kinds in masses to cover the 
places where earlier bulbs have done flowering. 

Mignonette I always sow broadcast over the rose garden, sweet-peas 
always have sunny places and most careful cultivation, sweet-alyssum 
comes self-sown year after year over the daffodils, Shirley poppies are 
exquisite, cosmos, a beauty of America, Mathiola bicornis for its per- 
fume at night, and for the rock-garden Linum grandiflorum or Linaria 
reticulata, but this ends the list of annuals that I think worth growing. 


The first necessity of a flower-garden is shelter from wind; this 
may be provided by a walled enclosure or by well-placed plantations of 
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trees and shrubs combined with hedges. There can be no hedge so 
beautiful as English yew, which perhaps would not endure the cold of 
America. It may be kept like velvet by skilful clipping and grown to 
any height; its dark green is the most advantageous background, but 
it takes much nourishment from the soil, and there should always be 
a grass path between it and flower-beds. The severity of this wall of 
dark green, accented at some proper point by the uplifted finger of an 
Irish yew, or by a tall, slender poplar outside the enclosure, gives just 
the contrast suitable for gay and giddy flowers of passage. Do not 
repeat the accent of the lifted point or fritter away its solemnity in 
garlands. Although yew grows slowly, it is worth waiting for, and if 
dressed with chalk occasionally, never with manure, planted when about 
two feet high, in ten years it will make a respectable hedge. Exactly 
where the hedge should be placed, both considering it as a barrier to 
winds and as the one constant feature in the ever-changing panorama 
of the seasons, deserves the most careful attention. It must have open- 
ings for paths, and that is.the proper place to break the horizontal line 
with groups of foliage beyond it or with some well-accentuated eleva- 
tion. 

How well I recall a hedge which I saw planted surrounding a couple 
of acres of lawn and garden. In ten years it grew six feet high, and its 
dark horizontal line composed so beautifully with other lines, hills seen 
beyond it, and nearer groups of stately trees,—on one side two poplars 
marked the carriage-drive and a bridge over a stream. There were 
beds of flowers within, and yet the solemn, dark boundary was always 
pleasantly felt and enhanced the brightness of the flowers. 

One year the master bethought himself to plant a row of Lilium 
auratum about one foot apart the whole length of this hedge. How 
many hundreds of lilies there were I do not know, but both hedge and 
lilies looked poor, cheap affairs, the hedge lost its solemn darkness, and 
the gardbn within seemed to have no brightness. 

The multiplication of a very choice plant does not increase our en- 
joyment. Rarity rather fixes attention, as on the single star of evening, 
which always draws our eyes with wonder while the closely studded 
midnight sky only bewilders. 


In laying out your garden, carefully consider what nature has done 
for you, and whether by elimination or addition you can heighten that 
effect. A great tree is a treasure that you cannot produce; let it be 
the object of .your favorite path, and beware of planting anything in 
the way to diminish its importance. If your grounds are large and 
look over distant landscape, beware of interrupting the central view, 
but place groups of shrubs or trees in such a way as to block side lights, 
always remembering graceful masses of effect, and that one outlook is 
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enough for any picture. On no account have a succession of paths 
parallel to the house crossing the outlook at right angles, but let them 
lead the eye away and invite you to follow. This effect may be produced 
even in a small cottage garden if it lies open to fields. Very frequently 
a cottage or villa has more need of being screened to provide seclusion 
and open-air summer-parlors, and to this end the boundaries must be 
planted with trees or shrubs and the centre left a clear lawn. Then 
the walls of the villa are covered with climbing roses and very few 
flower-beds can be allowed. One circular bed for roses may be in the 
centre of the lawn, where they can have the full sun, and the margin 
of the shrubberies can be planted with groups of bulbs and such herba- 
ceous plants as delphiniums, phloxes, trailing wnothera, Japanese 
anemone, columbines, wallflowers, and pansies, which all like to be 
near trees; not in dots or rows, which will mean isolated, straggling 
blooms everywhere, but each sort of flower in one group—different varie- 
ties in the same group; then, as in turn each group comes into bloom, 
there will always be one beautiful effect, and that is quite enough for a 
little garden. It will appear much more spacious than if crowded with 
many flower-beds. Bulbs will do well among herbaceous plants re- 
quiring similar soils. The group of English and Spanish Iris may 
grow among Japanese anemones, crocuses among delphiniums, daffodils 


between aquilegias ;—tulips do well among roses. Fibrous-rooted Iris, 
—Florentine, German, Japanese,—with their bold, erect sheaves of 
evergreen leaves, make a grand contrast to most foliage and will grow 
in the shade of separate groups of herbaceous plants; the hardy yucca 
too is admirable in dry, sunny places. 


Pansies, especially the tufted, fragrant viola, which continues in 
bloom nearly all summer, are charming quite in front on the margin of 
the lawn, and their shades of blue and purple harmonize perfectly with 
the grass and with blue flowers. In a small garden a degree of prim 
neatness is desirable, and a neat, small plant, just in front of herba- 
ceous flowers, assists this effect. One of the best for this purpose is 
Gentiana acaulis; its rosettes of ever green, shiny leaves are almost 
flat, and its flowers in early spring are the choicest blue there is. There 
is also a little variegated aubrietia which makes a spreading flat circle 
of dainty silver-edged leaves covered in spring with pale violet flowers. 
The gray foliage is very charming to separate grass from any red 
flowers. Red is most difficult to plant agreeably, and if possible pale 
yellow should be provided next it. The great crimson Bracteata poppy, 
with its huge flower, is almost an unendurable shrill note; one is glad 
that it does not last long, and yet would be sorry not to see it arrive with 
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its sense of loud joy. You can almost hear it shout! If a bunch of 
pale yellow doronicum grows near it there is a gentler effect. 

I have seen the great fringed tulips in their brilliant orange and 
crimson vagaries appear to best advantage with a background of dark 
wallflowers which bloom at the same season. They loll on their slender 
stems so lazily that they should have pillows to keep their faces from 
the earth, for which there is nothing more harmonious than the silvery 
foliage of pinks—clove pinks or the mountain Cheddar stints which 
will not bloom until the tulips have faded. 

Beauty is secured by these small details of harmony which should 
never be forgotten. 

Lately, in a large place most lavishly supplied and fondly tended, 
I was horrified to see beds of roses in the lawn edged with blue lobelia. 
There were Irish yews planted under the spreading branches of an oak, 
to the entire destruction of the proper effect of both. Everything in 
some gardens is planted in rows; even the course of a little stream at 
the bottom of the hill is concealed its whole length by a row of willows; 
but I should like a few willows and poplars on the brook close to the 
boundary of the ground, then low-growing water plants, marsh mari- 
golds, forget-me-nots, daffodils, Japanese Iris, which must stand in 
running water, willow-herb, spirea, with broad spaces of flat grassy 
margin between and a clump of tall bullrushes to mark where a plank 
crosses the narrow stream,—nowhere, except at one place, well selected, 
anything that could grow high enough to fill the hollow valley or hide 
the gleam of its thread of bright water. If at all possible, a little pond 
should be made, for that always seems like the eye of the earth uplifted 
to the sky—the very soul of a landscape. 


A very good way to secure harmonious color in quite a small garden, 
such as the usually square enclosure behind a villa, is to fill one side 
with plants of only yellow and white; so that all summer, successively, 
white and yellow to orange flowers will continue. The next side, if 
fit for roses, carnations, and tulips, may be a constant bloom of rose 
and crimson. The third side plant with shades of purple and blue. 
This arrangement will secure constant harmony. It can be done in 
this way. I am supposing the garden to have walls. 

On the first wall train apple- and pear-trees, which give in spring a 
mass of white blossom and in autumn yellow fruit, or yellow honey- 
suckle and white clematis. In the border in front of them, plant 
clumps of yellow doronicum and white pyrethrums, gaillardias, a few 
yellow pyrethrums or sunflowers, white and yellow lilies, Japanese 
anemones, white foxgloves, white snapdragons, eschscholtzias and nas- 
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turtiums, Iceland poppies, gypsophola. In the farther corner plant 
one Bracteata poppy. 

The second wall cover with climbing roses—Crimson Rambler, 
Penzance Briars, L’Ideal, Reine Marie Henriette, Gracilis, Amadis— 
and China monthly roses. Fill the border in front with roses to fancy, 
or dahlias or chrysanthemums; in the front row a few bunches of 
tulips and carnations, crimson pyrethrums, penstemons and penstemon 
barbata, peonies, antirrhinums, monbretias, and gladioli. 

The third wall cover with Clematis Jackmanni and Wistaria and 
grape-vine and blue passion-flower. Nearest to the red side plant a 
bunch of sweet-peas, as their mixed colors will be a transition from 
red to blue. For this border choose delphiniums, cornflowers, Iris, hya- 
cinths, anemones, purple stocks, Campanula pyramidalis, carpatica and 
turbinata, Veronica incana and spicata, pansies, squills, blue aquile- 
gias, salpiglossis, scabious, lavender, hepatica, gentian, and lobelia. 
The blue border, in fact, has the most beautiful variety. 

The choice of herbaceous perennial plants and bulbs is very large, 
and it is easy to select such as are suited to the soil and aspect and which 
come into bloom successively, maintaining always shades of the same 
color. It seems more beautiful to grow yellow and white flowers in 
open, sunny places and blue in shade. Blue flowers often prefer shade. 


Another great feature in picturesque planting is to leave ample room 
for each plant to expand to its natural form, not only because in that 
condition it flourishes, but otherwise much beauty of form and growth 
is lost. The foliage of many herbaceous flowers is almost as beautiful 
and characteristic as their bloom. True, it is advantageous to keep the 
ground between them covered with light growth, because it is then 
shaded and moisture is retained in the soil; but this must not be done 
by crowded planting of things which grow equally high. There are 
many creeping, moss-like plants which scarcely rise an inch above the 
earth and take little richness from it, and make flat, velvety carpets that 
set off well the taller flowers, and cover the place of the more delicate 
bulbs which grow through them. 

The creeping dwarf thymes—crimson, white, woolly, Corsican— 
are very suitable in peaty borders in sun and in gritty soil. Gentian 
acaulis, Veronica spicata, Phlox cespitosa, Silene pendula, Aubrietia 
variegata, Campanula carpatica, and shamrock are for shady places. 
The shade of taller plants suits them and they are exceedingly pretty, 
and there are others as suitable. 

Beware, however, of Potentilla repens and of the American bell- 
bind, which are advertised as covering sandy banks in a short time. 
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The bellbind, or morning-glory, strangles any stem that it can make use 
of for its spiral stair to the sky, and its roots make immense subter- 
ranean journeys, appearing where least welcome. Although Potentilla 
repens is pretty in foliage and flower and will cover a stony bank in no 
time, it only does so as a step towards a better place, and will shoot out 
a long, slender sucker and take deep hold of any spot it wants, and in a 
short time will smother everything. I see no limit whatever to the 
extent of its ambition or its deep-rooted opposition to your efforts to 
dislodge it. 

The selfishness of plants—their determination to outgrow all their 
neighbors—is extraordinary! I have in my garden one very tall 
trimmed yew-tree and a high wall. The consequence is, all the rose- 
trees strain their necks to look over the wall and some make a brave 
effort to vie with the yew, that is at least fifty feet high. Many of the 
roses grow so vigorously as to be almost forests, although every year the 
oldest stems are sawn out so as to keep them within bounds. This world 
is a limited space, and plants must recognize their boundaries and keep 
within. It is quite a pleasure for people with small gardens to find 
slowly growing small plants which take a long time to cover a foot of 
ground and are satisfied with the stature of a fairy. Many exquisite 
and perfectly hardy Alpine plants fulfil these conditions. For small 
gardens it is wise to buy only the very best sort of plant or bulb. One 
of the best is a wiser choice than fifty of a common sort. Give it ex- 
actly what it likes, and in a very few years it will multiply amazingly 
and perhaps outgrow the allotted space. In such gardens each flower 
attracts attention, and it is worth while to aim at having the best 
of its kind. A single one planted picturesquely, watched and waited 
for through all the months of rest and growth, comes into bloom ful- 
filling long-cherished hopes and completing the harmony of the 
picture. It seems to the enraptured gardener almost like a prophecy 


fulfilled. ' 
e 


In such gardens we do not grow flowers to cut, and there is probably 
no greater trial than to have some poor neighbor ask for flowers to make 
a wreath,—a wreath, of course, for a funeral. One cannot have the 
heart to refuse, but it seems this claim is a special dispensation to edu- 
cate the gardener in unselfishness. Villagers don’t know why that 
amateur’s garden is so beautiful. They feel, without understanding 
why, that no other flowers look so brilliant, and yet when cut and 
separated from their fellows find them quite ordinary. Perhaps, like 
flowers, we need the relationship to others to be worth anything; even 
the very great trial of spoiling a carefully designed garden-picture for 
the gratification of some one quite unable to appreciate it may be a 
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means of grace. The remedy is to have a reserve garden somewhere 
quite apart, where different kinds of flowers suitable for cutting are 
grown, each sort in its own bed. 

In conclusion, please note that no one need hesitate on account of 
expense to begin a garden. The only necessity is a piece of ground, 
however small, however unlovely, and the determination to make it 
beautiful. Ladies especially should feel the vocation to be gardeners, 
for were not the first guardians of growing plants Flora, Ceres, and 
Pomona,—not a man among them! 

A lady’s fingers are much cleverer than the hired man’s to prick out 
delicate seedlings, to bud roses or graft trees, and skilful to practise all 
the delicate arts of propagating plants. It is surprisingly easy to raise 
a large stock of perennials and shrubs, to produce rose-bushes, to mul- 
tiply anything of which the smallest scrap or seed can be procured. 
Work of this kind has a specially soothing charm for tired nerves and 
equals the most perfect rest cure. It will not injure the finest lady to 
prepare potting compost, to hoe or rake among her plants, to spread 
among them the beneficial mulch by which the hired man would prob- 
ably kill many of them when roughly shovelling it against the stems. 
Only a lady knows how to tend the young rose-shoots and exterminate 
the marauding grub or green fly. Some very great ladies in England 
will not trust a gardener among their flowers or even to train fruit- 
trees or nail up climbing roses. 

Men have, however, their uses. They may be allowed, with a patent 
machine, to mow the lawn. Where very deep digging is required, their 
muscles are fitter to wield the spade. They may be useful to lay out 
paths, and under direction they may perhaps prune the stouter branches 
of fruit-trees or cut out the oldest wood of the climbing roses, since 
these need a strong hand and are scratchy. 

Often in America I have seen charming opportunities of gardening 
lost because “ labor is so dear.” Well, then, has not the mistress both 
leisure and hands, and if a laborer is too dear for the heavy work, can 
she not persuade a dear to labor ? 

There must be a husband or brother or father or son for whom such 
work would be a great benefit. Perhaps he spends the days down town 
in an office; well, this exercise in open air is just what he needs! Tell 
him, besides, that it will preserve his youthful figure! Accompany 
him on his task with pleasant co-operation, which will also enable you 
to maintain a judicious oversight. Sunday afternoon at least he might 
give to this work of Adam. A labor of love is certainly not labor in 
the sense of the Decalogue, and before long he will surely enjoy it, per- 
haps in time may even hear “ the voice of the Lord God walking in the 


garden.” 
* 





AT THE GATES OF MERCY 
By Louise Betts Edwards 


$ 


HE Captain sat in his room and listened for footsteps. He had 
TT looked and listened for four days, while the idle white dust of 
the road beneath his window made merry with the wind, 
rising, whirling, and falling in countless little aimless eddies, undis- 
turbed by the hoof-beats of Nemmo, the dust-colored little donkey of 
Juarez, the dust-covered mail-carrier. One window opened on the 
road, the other on the court-yard around the angle, and the Captain 
kept up a restless march between the two, lest the welcome clatter of 
the little cloven hoofs on the highway should be missed while his 
strained senses watched for the possible click of spurs on the heat- 
blurred adobe paving, which would mean that Nemmo’s master had 
shortened his last half-mile by a cross-country route and had already 
dismounted with his precious burden. 

To-day, as heretofore, the watch went unrewarded. No sound, save 
the shrill, scraping song of a newly settled swarm of locusts; no sight 
in the distance, not even the faint stirring of a dust-cloud, though he 
descended into the court-yard and looked down the dazzling-white road 
from one of the ruined supports of the ruined Gates of Mercy. 

Spanish piety and poetry, which have done so much to make life on 
the Texan border bearable and unbearable, named the convent in days 
when it was necessary that a house of religious retreat be also a fortress. 
Only the Church Militant might hope in those times to be the Church 
Triumphant. The name showed what friends might expect from it; 
the stout stone walls and grimly expressive loopholes enlightened ene- 
mies on the same point. Officious solicitude for the proper elucidation 
of the pretty name had prompted the later erection of an unwieldy, 
useless gate at the court-yard entrance, which the convent had out- 
lasted as it preceded it. Now the changes of two centuries had made 
it the head-quarters of as much of the United States army as the au- 
thorities deemed it wise to entrust with that light responsibility, the 
peace of the Mexican border; but it was still known unofficially as the 
Gates of Mercy. 

The click-click of spurs on the court-yard bricks made the Captain 
start. A swift turn of the head showed him a fellow-officer linger- 
ingly scanning every line of a cherished “home” newspaper. What! 


had Juarez come? ; 
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“Come and gone,” was the answer, “by the short cut. Surprised 
you didn’t hear him.” : 

“And brought me nothing?” asked the other’s troubled eyes. A 
little lonely group of men, mostly exiled from their families, came to 
need neither question nor answer in the matter of the mail—what it 
brought or did not bring. Glances did the work. The Captain’s head 
sank unsoldierly on his breast, then with a swift rekindling of remem- 
brance and pride he walked steadily across the court-yard and into the 
building, while the officer called carelessly after him: 

“ Don’t grieve, old boy, but think how lucky you are. A man who’s 
going home in two or three days shouldn’t expect letters. Those be- 
long to the ill-starred remnant.” 

Once in his room, the door safely closed, the Captain stared miser- 
ably about him, and one word forced its way through his firm-lined lips 
That word was—“ Elizabeth!” Then he sat down at his desk and 
leaned his face on his hands and tried to summon reluctant memory to 
witness what he had written in that letter of a week—it seemed a year— 
since, whose effect he dared not picture, whose answer he dared no more 
look for with hope than with fear. 

“My own, and, believe me, my beloved wife,”—had it begun thus, 
or was that only one of the many commencements of many letters which 
had dropped with the pen from his hand, with a smothered cry of soul- 
agony at the words which must follow, the black abysses into which 
he who wrote them, she who read them, must look? At last, by one 
stern, self-compelling effort, one miserable epistle had been selected 
from the rest, rewritten, and sent with feverish despatch—a tempes- 
tuous outpouring, half of confession, half of appeal, and, through the 
very distress of soul which guided the pen, wholly incoherent; such a 
letter as he would have known, had his mind been in a saner state, 
could bring only one answer from a wife. 

Bits of it came back to him now—every sentence as recalled bring- 
ing with it the pang with which he wrote it. He could not come home 
to her, he could not face her, till she knew what he dared not tell her, 
and forgave what he dared not ask her to forgive. Some men, he knew 
—but here a heavy black line had been scored across the words. “ You 
are waiting in love and trust, I know, for me to come home to you. 
The thought is a knife in my heart. I cannot come. Yet if the 
knowledge that I am half mad with remorse and sometimes think 
of—” (another heavy black line here) “if the memory of things I 
cannot even write of now; if your own love and loyalty, which I never 
deserved and never doubted, can convince you, still believe that I love 
you, whether you forgive or not. And oh, if you can, forgive! Eliza- 
beth, I wait your word—at the Gates of Mercy !” 

This was the fourth day since the first Eastern mail by which she 
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might have answered, and the pale promise of to-morrow, which had 
helped him to bear the silence, suddenly ceased to cheat him. She 
would never answer now. With the lingering love of self-torture 
which makes all of us Flagellantes in our time and place, he took her 
photograph from the desk and studied it slowly. It had been taken 
before her departure, a year ago, from the Gates of Mercy, a sacrifice 
they had made for the sake of the boys’ education. 

“ Handsome little fellows,” he thought, dully scrutinizing them as 
they stood at their mother’s side, sturdy and scowling, with the defiant 
brows with which children confront the camera. He laid the picture 
down in a sudden sickness of heart, which not one of those men his 
comrades, whose occasional speech or laughter reached him faintly 
from the court-yard, could have understood any better than those 
curly-haired, Scotch-kilted boys, whom Eastern schools and civiliza- 
tion must have robbed by this time of their pretty baby ways and 
speech. ‘Tender consciences were well enough, any of these would 
have told him, and there were some things decidedly better left alone; 
but a man would be a fool to fret his heart out in anguish over them, 
when once over and done with, and a still greater fool to trouble his 
wife with them. Ah! but they did not know Elizabeth. 

The clang of horses’ hoofs on the pavement did not rouse him. At 
the voice which followed, however, he sprang to his feet, dizzy with 
wonder, joy, and then with a sudden horror which went to his heart 
and his lips and left them very cold and quiet. The voice was clear 
and soft, with a quiver of sadness—or was it sympathy, or possibly 
only fatigue ?—in its tones, which recalled some woodland brook pour- 
ing its warm brown waters into a tinkling waterfall. “No, I thank 
you, Major,” it said. “Tl go directly to his room, all travel-stained 
as I am, and give him the surprise myself. He’s been quite well, I 
trust ?” 

All trhvel-stained as she was, and very beautiful, she came in to 
him through the door like a glowing incarnation of the warm, tender, 
companionable, comforting woman-love which a man dreams his sweet- 
heart gives him but realizes only in his wife. He had not seen her for 
a year. She was a woman to instinctively trust and lean upon, yet 
with a soft grace and appealing manner which stirred up chivalry in 
men to say, “Trust in me; lean upon me!” No one had ever mar- 
velled at the Captain’s idolatrous love and pride in her. She swept 
up to him now with a half-inarticulate sob that belied her tremulous 
smile, placed a hand upon each of his shoulders, and searched his face 
with deep, anxious eyes. “My poor boy! Oh, what is it? Why don’t 
you speak? Do you know you haven’t kissed me?” 

As he lifted himself heavily to give the caress he had withheld, it 
was she who suddenly faltered and drew back from him, then as 
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swiftly repented her impulse; and her kiss, burning as it was, touched 
his lips and his soul in torment like a drop of cold water from Para- 
dise. “Tell me what it is,” she entreated. “To write me a letter 
that would make me leave home and the boys—poor little souls, much 
wondering why mamma must leave them instead of papa come to 
them—and travel four days with my heart on the rack, and not tell 
me what I was to forgive! I, who you know would forgive you any- 
thing !” 

She sat down, removed her gloves and her hat with an elaborate 
semblance of ease, and waited—her mouth smiling, her eyes never 
leaving her husband’s face. “ You haven’t asked after the boys yet,” 
she reminded. 

The Captain’s lips tightened, and with one quick, desperate move- 
ment he wrenched open.a drawer of his writing-desk, snapping the 
flimsy lock he would not wait to turn. The dirty, blurred photograph 
he took from it showed little but a pair of eyes—woman’s ‘eyes, bold, 
blazing, insolent, set in a face of strongly marked Indian-Mexic fea- 
tures, eyes that told everything to the horror-stricken ones which re- 
coiled as at the sight of some deadly thing, as the Captain laid the 
picture down on the table and for the first time spoke: “ Elizabeth, 
can you forgive me anything ?” 

“ That!” 

The word swelled from her lips like a sob, and her eyes were dry, 
gazing fascinated at the face before her. With a viclent gesture the 
Captain swept it to the floor and ground his heel into it. “ Don’t ask 
me how I could do it,” he burst out, “ 

ce D on’t 7? 

“T will! I must! I know you cannot forgive me—did you dream 
I thought you would? But before God, and you, and—and”— 
breaking down—“ the boys, Elizabeth, I must swear one thing: that 
I love you, as I have loved you and no one else from the day we were 
married. It’s the only right I have left, to insist that ve believe that. 
It has made my hell. For the rest, I am at your mercy.” 

His wife’s face was hidden in her hands. 

“You had not thought of this?” asked the Captain, with a gray 
smile. “Or you would not have forgiven me beforehand. Of course, 
I don’t count that. I don’t expect, either, to plead that I was tempted 
—though it’s true—and that, after all, I’m your husband and your 
boys’ father—and that even you have things to be forgiven for. Noth- 
ing like this, of course; but still, there’s that parable—you remember 
it better than I,—about the man who wouldn’t overlook his fellow- 
servant’s debt, and found it made it none the easier for him when he 
came to settle accounts with his Master. ‘Shouldest not thou also 
have compassion,’—Elizabeth ?” 
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The woman whom he entreated raised her face at last, and he saw 
that the tears were streaming down it and that her eyes wore a look 
he knew. For weary weeks his mirrored image had shown it to him in 
his own. 

“T can’t bear it!” she gasped. “I can’t bear any more of it! 
Arthur, for God’s sake don’t kneel to me, and don’t look at me! I’m 
not fit to be looked at, or to forgive, or to be forgiven—anything. Oh, 
you wouldn’t have believed it, would you?—that I am no better than 
you; that I too——” 

“Oh, God of mercy!” 

And then the place was very, very still, while the man from whom 
that one cry of bitterness had been wrung listened tensely for an out- 
side voice to tell him that he was mad, that he was dead and in tor- 
ment, or that this cowering woman, wrapped from head to foot in one 
flaming sheet of shame—this woman who would not and could not 
look at him, but covered her burning face with her uplifted arms and 
turned away—was not Elizabeth. Instead he heard distinctly the 
hoofs of the ponies outside on the dust-dry pavement, stamping despair 
into his dust-dry heart. Why ask questions? Why draw the sicken- 
ing story from her? Love, remorse, even hate—could he feel them, 
he whose world, built on an impregnable rock of faith in his wife, had 
been overthrown? Oh, the base cruelty of it! and his anguish broke 
away from him in words: “ Elizabeth! oh, how could you? I believed 
in you so!” 

“T have no excuse.” She let her arms fall wearily, and spoke 
wearily too, but she did not look at him. “ What excuses can make 
either of us the same again to one another ?—unless, indeed, we for- 
give one another our debts, here at the Gates of Mercy, and begin— 
oh, not where we began before, for J believed in you, Arthur !” 

For a moment the fellow-debtors gazed full in one another’s face 
in the bitterness of outraged love, and the words leaped to the Cap- 
tain’s lips, “ You let me kiss you!” 

Elizabeth’s eyes did not droop now before her husband’s. “ Yes,” 
she returned steadily, “I let you kiss me.” 

He shrank into himself with sudden realization of her meaning, as 
she continued, gently, pleadingly: “Is it so different with a woman, 
Arthur? You asked me to forgive you. I will—if you will forgive 
me. What am I, or you, to refuse it?” 

“Tt is different! I confessed my sin voluntarily; you waited till 
you were forced to it.” 

“ Because you felt sure that, after all, I would pardon you, as a 
woman always does; because I felt there was no forgiveness for me, 
from you, in this world or the world to come!” Her voice broke in a 
wail of uncontrollable shame and heart-break and contrition, and she 
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flung an imploring look at his rigid figure,—for he had turned his 
back on her,—then averted her own burning face and stood in an atti- 
tude of proud humility, awaiting her husband’s word. 

“ Shouldest not thou also have had compassion?” 

How loudly the words echoed in his ears! He had asked for a 
supernatural voice to speak and clear away this cloud of misery and 
misunderstanding which enwrapped them both; and this was its sug- 
gestion: not that he was mad, but—cruel ? 

“Thou wicked servant!” 

The remorse of yesterday, which had seemed a far-away thing in 
the shock and horror of to-day, returned full upon him. Then, the 
remembrance of the love he had so wantonly wronged, which still re- 
mained the dearest thing on earth to him, had been a whip to scourge 
him; now—was he to seize the lash in merciless hands and with it 
scourge the shoulders of that no less penitent, no more unworthy, that 
loving and ever-beloved fellow-sinner ? 

“ Elizabeth! forgive me!” 

He had stepped to her side with imploring, outstretched hands. 
In the look which flashed on her face in return for his there was the 
revelation of a new heaven and new earth. He would not let her 
struggle from his embrace while she gasped out, between his kisses 
and her tears,— 

“Oh Arthur! you didn’t—you surely couldn’t—think that I—that 
it was true?” 

“ Forgive me for that,” she went on hurriedly, seeing that he could 
not speak, “ instead of—what you thought. It was a fearful test, dear! 
but I felt that if you could not bear it, I could never believe in you 
again, no matter how I loved you. I don’t see how I did it—I thought 
I should die of shame—I couldn’t look at you, you know. I never 
want to see this room again, Arthur. But we are going to leave it, are 
we not? and go home to the boys, and with it leave all these terrible 


memories behind.” 
“ Behind the Gates of Mercy,” said her husband, his eyes wet with 


his first tears. 
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TWO VISIONS 
BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON 
\WO visions by men’s dying eyes are seen, 
Both so unlike, both freighted wich despair, 
The lovely shade of what they might have been, 
The unclean, gibbering ghost of what they were. 





THE NATIVE RACES OF 
MEXICO 
By Henry S. Brooks 
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left by prehistoric races, and the journey thither of a scientific 

commission for the purpose of studying, not only these, but 
the interesting and scattered remnants of the tribes still existing in the 
mountain fastnesses of the Sierra Madre and the tierras torridas, can- 
not fail to awaken renewed interest in the subject. It is now known 
that a few tribes still exist not far distant from “ the great city” which 
have never been subdued—never recognized allegiance to any govern- 
ment but their own. All will remember the little republic of Tlascala, to 
which Cortes fled after the terrible reverse of the noche triste, and the 
romantic results of its espousal of his cause. Although almost within 
sight of the city of Montezuma, it had persistently maintained its 
independence against all the force which the Aztec monarch could 
bring against it, and by its aid the Spanish Captain was enabled to 
restore his imperilled fortunes, and finally subdue the country. Alas! 
there is a railroad station now at Tlascala, and the average tourist 
passes through in ignorance of the heroic past and the romantic inci- 
dents which render the spot so famous. 


T° surprising discoveries recently made in Mexico of the ruins 


During a recent visit to the Mexican capital the writer made a 
journey to the eastern extremity of the great cordillera, where he had 
been informed the remnant of one of the independent tribes still exists, 
and was fortunate enough to meet some of its members, five men and 
two women, who had descended from their mountain fastness to sell 
the products of their toil, fruits, flowers, and vegetables. The women 
wore a distinctive national costume of white linen curiously embroidered 
with a form of ornament which I have often seen in the ancient pottery 
collections. The skirts were long, draped with considerable art, and 
had a certain classic effect. Anything more different from the cos- 


tume of the modern Mexican woman it would be difficult to conceive, 
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simple as was the material. The men also have a national or tribal 
costume, but they did not wear it on this occasion. The women, I was 
informed, were not permitted to appear otherwise on penalty of death. 

They were all extremely shy and distrustful of strangers. They 
spoke only a patois. The women would not speak at all. The men 
were tall, slender, and wiry, the women of spare frame with beautifully 
moulded hands and arms. All wore curiously wrought sandals. The 
men had hats made of palm fibre, the women also, but much smaller, 
of finer material, placed upon the head without any attempt at co- 
quetry. All were whiter than the Indians of the torrid zones or the 
Mexican peons. They had with them elaborately wrought baskets said 
to be water-tight, in which were long, narrow napkins exquisitely em- 
broidered with the pattern I have mentioned. I tried to buy some of 
this linen, but they had sold their produce, and were unwilling even to 
name a price. On being pressed to do so they took their departure, 
much to my regret. These Indians were said to be a remnant of the 
Toltecs or Miztecs, predecessors of the Aztecs on the great plateau. 

But if the Indians of the Sierra, so near the capital, have been 
able to retain their independence and their ancient manners and cus- 
toms, the more populous tribes of both temperate and torrid zones 
remote from the great cities have experienced much less difficulty in 
doing so. In fact, there are throughout the country many tribes almost 
sufficiently numerous to be called nations which are practically inde- 
pendent, always ready to resist with enthusiasm any attempt upon their 
liberty. The Yaquis of Sonora, for example, have disputed repeatedly 
and successfully the full power of the Mexican Government to compel 
even a nominal submission. The valley of the Yaqui River is one of the 
most fertile and productive on the entire west coast. It has constantly 
awakened the cupidity of successive State and Federal administrations, 
which sought to partition these lands, but the heroism of the Yaquis 
has hitherto proved invincible. 

The writer had many opportunities to observe detachments of this 
tribe, or nation. Several hundred of them frequent during certain 
seasons the coast of Lower California to engage in the pearl fishery. 
In fact, they are the pearl divers of the gulf. The pearl fishery closes 
as soon as the cool weather begins, before they are quite ready to return 
to the Yaqui Valley, which is extremely hot in summer. Being in want 
of furnace men in the silver-reduction works, the writer visited the 
camp of the pearl fishers off Cerralvo Island and was successful in 
obtaining a force of fifty or sixty for two months, on condition that no 
Mexicans should be employed upon the furnaces, and that they should 
be permitted to select a camp and be protected from intrusion. These 
conditions were faithfully observed on both sides, and the Yaquis 
returned for several years in succession during the early fall months. 
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The pearl fishery is a very interesting camp. One Lucero was pro- 
prietor at the time, and is so still, I believe, a tall, athletic Indian, 
weighing two hundred pounds, clothed in linen trousers and shirt, 
open at the breast, where rested a large black rosary and cross. The 
camp, or settlement, was on the mainland directly opposite the fishery. 
Half a dozen small schooners were engaged, and two or three hundred 
divers. This was before the introduction of modern diving apparatus. 
The Indians fished in seis brazos of water—at the deepest. A brazo is 
six feet. It was then customary to descend with a short stick of the 
hard native wood, pointed at both ends, and a bag to hold the shell. 
With the pointed stick they dug the oyster from its bed, and fought the 
“tintoreros,” or man-eating sharks, when attacked. There were sev- 
eral Indians about the camp who had lost a limb from these ferocious, 
hungry monsters, and one who had lost both his lower limbs. He was 
mounted on a board and propelled himself by his arms. The shark had 
done most of the surgery, taking off both limbs close to the torso. The 
fellow looked cheerful enough, his claim to a certain partida of the 
shell being readily recognized. 

The Yaquis are constant in their attendance at the fishery. They 
are not paid in money, but in certain portions of the shell, which yield 
very unequally, lending the fascination of gambling to the occupation, 
which all Indians love. They appear to have little knowledge of the 
real value of the pearls, which are purchased on the spot by the Mayor 
Domo at a nominal rate. While I was at the camp a pearl was found, 
of “ first orient,” as large as a cranberry, perfectly round and flawless. 
It was said to be worth four thousand dollars. I do not know the sum 
paid the Indian, but it was dissipated within two weeks. The “ par- 
tida” of the patron consists nominally of half the shell. The opening 
of the shell is quite interesting and exciting. The pearl is generally 
found in the outer fleshy part of the oyster. The Indians open the 
shell, which is five or six times the size of an edible oyster, very deftly, 
but it is well known that they steal a certain proportion, generally con- 
cealing the pearls in their mouth. Probably the percentage of stolen 
pearls is small. Certainly Lucero makes little effort to put a stop to it. 
The pearls can only be marketed when the diver goes to some town or 
village, and the temptation to realize immediately in order to receive a 
gambling fund proves irresistible. Besides, the patron has many ways 
of getting even in the tienda, or store, connected with the camp and 
elsewhere. Only occasionally—very rarely—is “a bad Indian” 
drummed out of camp. 

In my employ J found them honest, industrious, and painstaking. 
No furnace men I ever had could equal them in the complete cholrina- 
tion of the ores, but I could not obtain the services of one of them an 
hour before the close of the fishery, or keep them at the expiration of 
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the term agreed upon. They were not as contented as at the pearl 
fishery, because there was no gambling element in the manner of their 
remuneration. 

They kept entirely aloof from the Mexicans. If one of them got 
into trouble, their Chief went to the Alcalde and settled the case, always 
amicably, by the payment of a fine to the municipality. I do not re- 
member one of them being arrested personally. Just how the delin- 
quent settled with his fellows I never could discover. ; 


oO 


It would be unfair to leave the subject of the pearl fishery without 
relating a very interesting romance, the truth of which the writer veri- 
fied. I heard it from several very intelligent Mexican friends on the 
steamer, before I had reached the country. The facts which I have 
narrated of my connection with the Yaquis enabled me to probe it. 

The story related that the fishery at Cerralvo Island once belonged 
to a Mexican who did not always confine himself to diving for pearls, 
but levied tribute upon passing vessels. Lucero, the Indian, was his 
right-hand man in the fishery only, but doubtless knew much of the 
predatory pursuits of his patron, who died very suddenly one day, will- 
ing to Lucero his property. But after his decease and burial no prop- 
erty of any considerable value except the outfit could be found. He 
had buried all his money and all his pearls. 

Lucero was a very ignorant and superstitious man; he could neither 
read nor write. No better plan occurred to him to discover the treasure 
than to dig for it blindly; and much digging proving vain, he vowed a 
chapel to the Virgin if she would communicate the secret to him. The 
story is that she did so in a dream, but as Lucero acted upon the 
proverb “ Aid thyself and the good God will aid thee,” it is not neces- 
sary to place implicit belief in the vision. Be that as it may, Lucero 
built the chapel and endowed it with an image of “Our Lady of 
Grace” and provided a permanent service of priests. The chapel was 
situated upon Lucero’s ranch, at a place called La Trinchera. Many a 
time the writer has passed it in full funcion, when all the neighborhood 
was in the habit of attending. 

I never considered the chapel as sufficient evidence of the truth of 
the romance. Lucero was discreetly silent, he would never speak on 
the subject; but one day I was on the mail steamer at La Paz, which 
was about to sail, when one of my Mexican friends, knowing the interest 
I took in the story, approached, saying, “ Don Enrique, Lucero has just 
bought several hundred head of cattle. He is paying for them in gold 
ounces of the years 1500 and 1600. If you will go into the cabin you 
can see them.” I did so; gold ounces were rare in Mexico even at that 
time. They bore distinctly the traces of having been long buried. I 
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bought five or six and made them a present to my wife, who kept them 
for many years, until at length they melted away. 

Once Lucero sent one of his divers to the writer with a necklace of 
pearls bored and threaded by the Indian women. I had been able to 
render him some service of importance, which he acknowledged in that 
manner. Unfortunately, I was absent at the mines, and did not return 
until several hours later than usual. Upon his arrival the Indian cast 
himself down on the corridor, where he fell asleep. When he awoke he 
soon become tired of waiting, and went into the pueblo, where he 
speedily gambled away my pearl necklace. When I returned from the 
mines I pursued him, but in vain; I could never find him or the pearls. 
When I told Lucero of this incident he shrugged his shoulders and 
laughed, saying only, “ Mal negocio, Don Enrique !” 


The celebrated Indian runners of Mexico are Yaquis. When Cortes 
was invited, or invited himself, to the feasts of Montezuma, fresh fish 
taken the same day from what was then known as the “ Vermilion Sea” 
and also from the Caribbean were among the delicacies. They were 
carried by Yaqui runners in relays, each man running ten leagues 
(twenty-five miles). In this manner they made journeys which almost 
equal the time of the modern railroad. It was thus that Montezuma 
kept himself informed of the progress of the Spaniards during the in- 
vasion. Many a time he could have destroyed them if he had had the 
resolution; but he allowed them to penetrate to the very heart of his 
empire, where they could form alliances with his enemies, and was lost. 

During the first few years of my stay in the country, before we had 
built roads, these runners brought all my mail and correspondence fre- 
quently from the Cape, distant nearly two hundred miles. They car- 
ried it in a handkerchief tied around their loins. They were absolutely 
reliable. ‘I never knew them to fail. Even after roads were built and 
teams running regularly upon them, the runners were frequently em- 
ployed. Once it was my good fortune to overtake the most celebrated 
of them. I was in a light buggy which I had had built especially to 
enable me to make rapid journeys to the capital, distant about forty-five 
miles on the old road. I had a noble span of horses, seventeen and a 
half hands, which the natives called “los elefantes.” It was a down- 
grade travelling north, the road in the foot-hills excellent. On nearing 
the coast it became sandy and heavy. I was driving at a fine, easy gait, 
when I saw a man some distance ahead throwing a ball, apparently, 
which he would overtake and throw again and again. I quickened my 
pace, but the runner also spurted, and thus we travelled for nearly an 
hour, when I overtook him. I then discovered that he threw the ball 
with his foot, without pausing or stooping. He was returning from the 
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delivery of a mail, and varied the monotony of the journey in that man- 
ner. He kept pace with me with ease, and when we reached the heavier 
portions of the road passed me. I afterwards learned that the ball was 
of wood, and that it is a favorite practice of the runners. 


The Mexicans have treated their Indian problem much more broadly 
and generously than we have done. Notwithstanding all the cruelty of 
the conquerors, who reduced the natives to peonage in order to work 
their mines, the Church made many heroic efforts to better their condi- 
tion. The records of the Viceroys are full of decrees issued by order of 
the ecclesiastical councils forbidding that the Indians be treated with 
cruelty or injustice. One of the masterpieces of modern art treasured 
at the Mexican capital is entitled “Tas Casas protecting the Indians.” 
It was painted by a student of the Mexican School of Art. There are 
but three figures, of life size—Las Casas is standing over the prostrate 
form of an Indian who has been slain; an Indian woman is clinging to 
his knees for protection. The priest, who stands.in front of an Aztec 
temple, is menacing the assailants with the cross. The painting is of 
supreme dignity, the drawing faultless, low in color, and of striking 
originality. 

To-day the Mexican Indians have equal rights, not only political 
but social. There is no prejudice of color in Mexico—absolutely none. 
At the opera and in society can be seen the fairest women sitting beside 
the darkest men. There is no prejudice even against Negro blood. 
Many of the highest offices are held by members of the colored races. 
The late President Juarez was an Indian—once a little Indian boot- 
black—and General Diaz, the present President, is of Indian stock, 
on one side at least. The absence of social stigma because of color is 
a most important factor in their elevation, and therefore we must look 
to Mexico for the highest development of the native races. 


In this connection the recent reported migration of large numbers 
of American Indians to Mexico has great significance. As the subject 
appears to the writer, not an Indian or Negro would remain in the 
United States were these races fully aware of the different status which 
they would enjoy in the neighboring republic. It is a question well 
worthy attentive inquiry from a political as well as an ethnological 
stand-point. The race prejudice, which we have inherited to a degree 
of intensity which few of us fully realize, must have a profound influ- 
ence upon the problems now awaiting solution. 











IS IT SPRING AGAIN IN OHIO? 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS 





Is the sleep of the Winter over? 
Far in the heavens, the bluebird, 
Low in the marshland, the plover, 
Anear, in the orchard, the redbreast ;— 
Wherever one looks, the hover 
Of wings—wherever one listens, 
The note of the homing rover! 
Is it Spring again in Ohio? 


| S it Spring again in Ohio? 


Is it Spring again in Ohio, 
And the sleep of the Winter over? 
Blooms in the woods the wild service ? 
Where Zephyr bendeth above her, 
Gleams the faint dawn of the wind-flower ? 
Breaks from the turfy cover 
The tender star of the thistle,— 
The dew-cradling leaf of the clover? 
Is it Spring again in Ohio? 


Is it Spring again in Ohio, 
And the sleep of the Winter over? 
Are these the rare days—O my comrade— 
Blithest for homing rover? 
Once would we forth—and follow 
Far as the cry of the plover— 
By stream, and by greening pasture, 
By fallow, and breezy cover! 
Is it Spring again in Ohio? 


Is it Spring again in Ohio— 
Is the sleep of the Winter over? 
Say to-each wakening beauty, 
I am, as ever, its lover, 
Hourly, from far saluting: 
I, too, were a homing rover, 
- If I, from the sleep of the Winter, 
All that I loved might recover! 
Is it Spring again in Ohio? 
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LISA 


A SKETCH OF SPANISH CALIFORNIA 


By Eleanor G. Walton 


Author of ‘She who Will Not when She May’’ 
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‘“‘ 7 ISA, mia bonita, bring thy guitar and sing to me. I am weary, 
|. my child, and would have thy voice to soothe me.” 

The little village of San Gabriel was drowsy with the 
feeling of a perpetual summer afternoon. Long shadows and a golden 
summer atmosphere were over all. There was a faint droning as of 
bees. There was nothing doing. 

There are few things worth striving for in this world. Peace alone 
is worth the struggle. The peace which, to some degree, may be in 
this life is nearer idealization in these old Franciscan Missions among 
the olive-lands of California than anywhere else. The peace there 
cannot be put into words. It is in the air, dnd it is like the breath of 
a sainted nun. The dust lies thick in the crooked paths, the solemn 
old mission overlooks all, and one almost expects to find the print of 
sandals and to hear the chant of the “'Te Deum.” 

The voice of the natives, inherited from their Spanish ancestors, 
is soft and musical. Bright scarfs cover raven tresses. There are 
glimpses of feet in high-heel slippers, tawdry lace, and cheap jewelry, 
the love of ornament inherited from mother Spain. 

There was no wind and no noise until evening came on, bringing 
the cool breeze that stirred the beautiful palm- and pepper-trees that 
all through the hot day had remained motionless. The rambling and 
roofless adobe with its brown walls crumbling with age was near the 
mission. The Padre’s dwelling, a little better than the others, was on 
the bank of the murmuring river. 

“ Sing to me, caro mio.” This from a swarthy ranchero, bent and 
old, with hard, drawn features which soften only when his eyes turn 
to the beautiful child near him. 

Little “Lisa, his only treasure. The child of his Marie, the laugh- 
ing child of Spain, his bride, who had died in his arms eighteen years 
ago, leaving little ’Lisa, a babe with no dower save her. peerless beauty, 
and a voice like that of the song-birds. Oldest and poorest of the poor 
in the old Spanish village, Spicca had for eight years spent his earnings 


on ’Lisa—’Lisa with roses in her hair and cheeks—’Lisa, who danced, 
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laughed, prayed, and cried with an inconsistency that was bewitching. 
The tinkle of the guitar and a silvery voice ring out. Old Spicca 
listens and dreams and is content. 

*Lisa must marry. Some handsome caballero would come along 
and take this flower—this gem of his old life—to a happy home. She 
would be a wife-——a mother; but now, this little one must cheer his 
old days. Her sweet voice must sing to him and drown the voice of 
misery that would come up in his old hardened heart. Her bright 
face must be befoae him to shut out the dark scenes that age, poverty, 
and sickness bring before his eyes. He would not be here long. He 
would work for her, work with his old, rough hands to buy the laces, 
the flowers, the little trinkets that she loves. He would. 

The song dies away on the soft evening breeze. Spicca sleeps peace- 
fully with a smile on his face. The birds are still, the echo of the vesper 
bell is heard in the distance. 


The fierce sun pours down again; the old man drags his weary 
limbs about to prepare the breakfast of fruit and milk. He steps 
softly towards *Lisa’s bed. “Lisa, "Lisa, sweet one, the birds are 
calling thee. *Lisa, "Lisa, where art thou?” 

The bed has not been touched. ’Lisa cannot be found. No one 
has seen her. 

Only the little red dress and a comb thrown carelessly near the 
door and—what is that? A glistening object, a bright gold-piece, the 
kind the tall, insinuating Americano yesterday offered Spicca for a 
draught of native wine. Poor Spicca is alone. A fever seizes him. 
Death loiters around the adobe door, and Spicca rises a mere shadow 
of the man he once was. His first cry is “ Lisa, "Lisa, my little one, 
let me find thee.” 

The way is long and rough to the great city, but old Spicca starts 
out, begging and working as best he can. For five years we hear of his 
wandering about the great city, living—God knows how. A poor, bent 
cripple, haunting the cafés and the plazas, searching vainly for the 
dear, lost face. He kneels upon the stone floor of the great churches, 
hoping to hear the sweet familiar voice. “ Mother of Christ! Holy 


Virgin! guide me to my ’Lisa.” 


It is night. Bowed by grief and other weariness, he creeps past 
the gay plaza, where, coquetting and laughing, are women clad in rich 
satin of bright colors, sparkling with gems, their white shoulders peep- 
ing above the lace; and rich caballeros with fiery eyes looking out 
beneath their black sombreros. 

Dragging his limbs along, he crouches in the shadows of the walls 
of a palatial house in the rich American quarter of the city. 
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A ray of light from the window falls upon his drawn face as he 
sleeps on the hard, cold stones. 

Hark! Can it be—the beloved voice—the rich, deep tones? Madre 
de Dios, look! 

Staggering to his feet, with wild eyes he gazes in at the open win- 
dow. 

He sees a brilliantly lighted room filled with luxurious works of 
Oriental art, a table with luscious wines, and roses, weary with the 
artificial heat of the room, crowded upon it. Half.a dozen men, their 
faces showing the wine they have drunk and the lives they have led, 
are sitting about. Before them is a woman, once beautiful, but now 
hollow-eyed and hardened, whose rouged cheeks and blackened eyes 
and tinselled dress tell their own story. 

She sings—holding her wine-glass high—a seductive love-song of 
old Spain. 

The men cheer and drink again. 

The old man totters against the wall. 

“Lisa, "Lisa, Mother of Christ! why did I find thee?” 

In the cold gray dawn the wine-sleepy revellers reel from the house. 
They stumble over an old man near the gate—dead, his hands clasping 
his beads, his eyes fixed as though in prayer. 
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Is wholly foreign to the mind of man: 
He looks before and after; in his span 

Of life infinities of life are caught,— 

Brooding, mysterious, and travail-fraught,— 
And near and distant answer, as they can, 
Enkindled at the flame Promethean 

Of world-embracing, heaven-illumined Thought! 

Last night a woman played in Paris here 

The rdéle of-Hamlet, each distinctive grace, 
By genius all-subduing and sublime, 
Made native in an alien land and time,— 

As though she, listening with accustomed ear, 

Had learned of English Shakespeare, face to face! 


N OTHING that man’s creative mind hath wrought 





A PALAOLITHIC WOOING 


By Dr. Merrick Whitcomb 
* 


HE early morning sun poured a flood of brilliant light into the 
T mouth of the cave and brought the shallow interior completely 
into view. Against the wall of rock, upon a bed of leaves, lay 

a human being, steeped in deep, brutish sleep. His lean and sinewy 
body, sprawled in the abandon of unfettered nature, was unclothed, 
save that a shock of coarse black hair reached low upon his forehead, 
and, falling about his neck and shoulders, half obscured his face. Yet 
one could see that under his broad, flat nostrils his thinly bearded 
mouth was smeared with blood; and his hands, with their strong, 
hooked nails, bore similar marks of contact with fresh bleeding flesh. 

Beside the sleeping man, prone upon the cave floor, lay two wolfish 
dogs with pointed muzzles, casting now and then a lazy eye upon the 
half-devoured carcass of a reindeer, the remains of last night’s human- 
canine banquet. 

Man and dog! If age can hallow association, theirs is of all most 
hallowed, being first in time. For in the long unreckoned cycles of the 
past, which had brought man from the cradle of mammalian life down 
to the condition where we now look in upon him, just entering upon 
the vast field of human achievement, the dog had been his companion, 
evolving with him. It had been one of those strange, unaccountable 
animal partnerships, such as we see to-day between the prairie-dog and 
the owl,—a partnership based upon a number of utilities. 

They had always hunted together, with an increase of advantage to 
each. The dog’s superior sense of smell, together with his swiftness, 
enabled him to detect and pursue the game, and hold it at bay until 
his slower-footed partner could bring to bear some mechanical means 
of club or stone to slay the quarry. 

Then too in times when food was scarce, if, perchance, a spare 
puppy or two went to fill an aching void in the human stomach, no 
doubt in turn a human babe, pulled down while the mother slept, 
helped to break the period of canine fasting; and so the benefits of 
communal life remained reciprocal. 

And who shall say that this partnership was not for ages an alli- 


ance of equal factors, or that man and his comrade dog did not fight 
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upon equal terms over the captured carcass? Little by little the pre- 
ponderating mental growth of the human partner had converted the 
alliance into the relationship of master and slave. The man had de- 
veloped mastership; the dog had become a servant. Of the gory booty 
the man first ate his fill, and to the dog fell the crumbs of the feast. 


The cave-man tosses uneasily from side to side, a token that the 
heavy, gluttonous sleep is beginning to relax its hold upon his brain. 

Of a sudden the rays of sunlight entering the cave are intercepted, 
and a shadow drifts across the recumbent dogs and man. 

The dogs spring to their feet with angry growls, and the sleeping 
man shoots into a sitting posture upon his bed of leaves, throws back 
the tangled locks from his face, and eagerly feels about in the litter 
until his right hand clutches a long, chipped flake of flint, humanity’s 
first weapon. 

The shadow has passed away, but the man is roused, and another 
day of unknown possibilities dawns before him. 

He yawns and stretches and rises slowly. There is no need for 
haste. His craving for food has been abundantly satisfied, and 
abundance lies upon the floor. Life had no scheme or purpose beyond 
the satisfaction of some fierce desire bred of a physical want. 

The day outside invited, and the warmth of the April sun, as its 
light slanted across a distant ridge of unnamed mountains into this 
valley of an unnamed river, awoke a sensation of pleasure as it fel! 
upon the downy skin of the cave-man. 

As he sat upon a well-worn rock at the entrance of the cave one 
could note more accurately his features. His low and narrow forehead 
slanted forward, terminating in a heavy double ridge above his cav- 
ernous eyepits. Beneath a shaggy fringe of eyebrows his sunken eye 
dulled introspectively, or blazed with mixed ferocity and wonderment. 
His nose was flattened, with nostrils turning forward. His glistening 
teeth, slightly protrusive, were scarcely covered by the nervous lips. 
As he sat, musingly surveying the river at his feet, his long arms 
slipped down past his knees, until his hands lay upon his feet, the 
palms turned upward. 

Long he sat there, bathing in the solar warmth, luxuriating in the 
feeling of physical well-being, one of the few resources of his life. 
Suddenly his eye lost its dulness, and his head rose from his breast 
in the travail of thought,—an idea was sweeping into his unfurrowed 
brain,—and slowly rising he clambered down the rocks to the river 
bank, jumped into the flood, and swimming rapidly with paddling 
strokes, soon gained the other side; then, shaking the water from his 
dripping skin, he plunged into the virgin forest. 

Carefully, with cat-like tread, he felt his way over the mat of leaves. 
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The luxuriant growth of trees and vines was everywhere unbroken. 
The great trunks were unscathed by the fingers of fire; for fire had 
never yet been upon earth, save where it fell in zigzag lines from the 
warring clouds. No tree as yet had ever fallen except by storm or the 
natural processes of age or decay. The falling leaves were piling up 
throughout the forest glades great stores of mould that should serve 
for the basis of a future agriculture. High in the tree-tops the birds 
were singing the same notes mankind has ever known. These simpler 
forms of biped life had perfected their language of love and fear long 
before the paragon of animals had reached the first milestone in the 
development of his expressive art. 

Animal and vegetable life were both abundant and profuse. Un- 
couth shapes of sloth-like creatures crept in a torpid way along the 
upper branches; strange lizard and tortoise forms slunk away under 
the dense fern-growth. Upon the fleshy stalks of drooping vines hung 
the chalices of great carnivorous flowers, painted in lurid colors, filled 
to their spiny prehensile throats with honeyed nectar, seductive and 
fatal snares for insects and the smaller birds. 

Under this arching canopy of green, amidst all this voluptuous, 
seething life, the future lord of nature, yet ignorant of his power, 
crept warily along, untouched by the splendor of his environment, 
following some strange and undetermined craving of his physical self. 

As he advanced the path ascended, vegetation grew less dense, and 
the forest less thickly set with giant stems. At length a wall of gray 
and lichen-stained rock rose before his view. A scattered heap of 
bones before the entrance to a cavern denoted the habitation of man- 
kind, and at the cave-mouth, kneeling before a fragment of granite, 
busily engaged in cracking with a stone the thigh-bone of some animal, 
in order to extract that earliest of human delicacies, the marrow, was 
a woman. 

A woman !—progenitrix of what future possibilities——now humbly 
lapping from the splintered fragments her semi-fluid delight! What 
if into that dull brain could have been cast the horoscope of all her 
progeny! The green Nile’s daughter, with her sapphire eyes, sunk 
amid silken cushions in her gilded barge, lulled to repose by languor- 
ous waves of scented air sweeping through the silken sails and 
cordage ;—of her who, leaning from the latticed window of her castle 
in Provence, hearkens with echoing soul to the sword-girt troubadour, 
thrumming the melodious cithole to his low, amorous pleading ;—or 
where a galaxy of waxen tapers shed their soft light across the polished 
floor, and to the murmur of the bow-swept viol forms of human grace 
glide through the courtly figures of the minuet, forms clad in blazoned 
web of manifold chromatic fancy,—web of the patient spinning-worm, 
web of the bursting boll, the flowering flax, the curling fleece. 
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What would they signify to her, these vistas of the time to come, as 
she sits crouched among the rocks, clad in a wavy sheen of yellow 
hair, sun-stained, voracious ! 

Was she beautiful? Why not? Beauty is a term that needs re- 
vising from age to age. Certainly she was beautiful to him, the other 
human being, as he slunk back along the pathway, fearful to affright 
the radiant vision, and, crouching beneath a clump of ferns, devoured 
her with his eager, glowing eyes. 

Was she a wife or maid? Or were such arbitrary distinctions‘ too 
fine-spun as yet for Paleolithic man? To the being crouched under 
the fern-bush at least they had no meaning. To him the stooping 
form, with its flowing yellow mane and well-filled contour, brought 
that mental exaltation that youth and physical beauty ever have and 
ever will produce. As he gazed the longing to possess her became 
irresistible, and crouching for a leap, with all his muscles tense, he 
sprang up the sloping path, his black hair floating down his back, his 
arms extended to grasp his prey. 

But all too late! For with a cry of terror the woman bounded to 
her feet, darted down the entrance of the cave, and was lost in the dim- 
ness of the opening. 

The man, foiled in his desire, gnashed his white teeth and beat his 
breast and stamped upon the ground. To pursue farther he dared not, 
for ominous growls from the depths of the cave warned him that the 
woman was not alone. So he returned to his lair beneath the fern- 
bush, and lay there all the sunny day, his eyes bent on the opening of 
the cave, until the lengthening shadow of the rock warned him of the 
approach of evening. 

Then he arose, snarling with rage, and hurried back through the 
wood and swam the river to his cave. 

For to these cave-men night was a time of horror! Not only did 
the darkness inspire fear, when that living, moving, glowing disk that 
was their god had gone away, but with the night came forth the fierce 
carnivora of the time to quiet their blood-thirst in the everlasting 
world-tragedy of kill and eat. The cave-lion and the cave-bear, great, 
powerful beasts, before whom man was helpless as a twig beneath the 
ponderous foot of a mammoth, came forth to roam the forest, and 
select for their nightly meal some trembling victim from the great 
herds of deer and horses. Even the hairy mammoths, who. came at 
evening in great companies to the river bank, were not safe from the 
attacks of these kings of beasts; and in the forest glades the lurid 
eyeballs of the wolves, like bits of foxfire, darted to and fro in ceaseless 
agitation. 

During these nights of pandemonium, when the forest rang with 
the screams of dying animals, torn with tooth and claw, the cave-men 
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crouched in the recesses of their dens, guarded only by their dog com- 
panions, fingering in their troubled sleep their rude flaked knives of 


flint. 


In the sunny morning our black-haired cave-man, moved by that 
world-shaking impulse, which in ten thousand years, having added to 
itself elements psychically more exalted, would be called love, rose and 
moved about the cavern with an air of purpose. 

Tearing from the reindeer carcass a lump of fat, he proceeded to 
smear himself from head to foot, rubbing the substance well into the 
skin until his whole body glistened. Taking from a ledge of rock a 
pair of pointed bones found in the leg of a deer, he combed his long, 
wavy mane, until the matted hair stood apart and floated lightly about 
his shoulders. About his neck, upon a string of sinew, he hung a disk 
of mammoth ivory, upon which he had rudely carved, in moments of 
artistic inspiration, a circle from which projected radiating points, em- 
blem of the Sun, heat, light, and God ! 

Thus arrayed, taking in his hand a knife of flint, he sallied forth 
across the river, through the forest, to the entrance of the woman’s 
cave. As he approached the gray rock-wal]l he saw the woman seated 
before the cavern door, facing the path. Her forehead was low; her 
eyes of limpid blue, wandering restlessly with an eager, hunted look ; 
and her nostrils, large and slightly divergent, seemed to expand and 
contract with the phases of her shifting emotions. About her throat 
hung a necklace of teeth, and upon a rude trencher of bark before her 
lay a motley assortment of colored things,—feathers of birds, bits of 
lichen, red and green, and colored stones. As now and then she bit 
upon an article to test its density, one saw that her teeth, though 
glistening white, stood apart distinctly, were pointed and slightly pro- 
trusive. 

As she saw the man advancing slowly up the path she started like 
a frightened deer, and, hastily gathering together her treasures, rose 
to seek the cave. The man, however, stopped in his tracks and raised 
his hands imploringly against the sky. Seized with curiosity, the 
woman stopped, and, reassured by the fact that the man had ceased to 
approach, remained standing, her wild eyes fixed upon the intruder 
with fear and wonderment. 

As he stood there against the dark and light greens of the forest, 
his burnished body glinting in the morning sunlight, his sinewy arms 
aloft, his muscles tense with eagerness, and all the while the black 
mane fluttering about his neck, he seemed a young Apollo of the 
forest. 

In his uplifted right hand he held his knife of flint; and this he 
revolved in slow and rhythmic fashion, so that the circling knife, the 
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only point of motion in his otherwise rigid body, caught unerringly 
the eye of the gazing woman; and, alive with curiosity, she followed 
the devious recurring winding of the knife—just as the bird the glow- 
ing eyeball of the serpent,—until a strange feeling of unreality stole 
over her, and her sense of insecurity seemed to gently drift away. 

Meanwhile the man is advancing with cautious steps. His arms 
slowly descend and swing from side to side in harmonious equipoise. 
First to the right, then to the left he advances in wide sweeps of 
mimicry; now brandishing aloft his weapon of stone, he darts away 
with gleaming eye and flashing teeth, his raven crest erect like some 
fierce spirit of battle; now again returning with yielding form and 
suppliant arms, he drifts along with rhythmic steps, crooning low 
love-notes, passionate, inarticulate. 

So in the thicket on the hill the ruffed grouse spreads his brown- 
eyed plumes, and with sidling gait struts before his timid mate. So 
under the swaying Georgian pines the gorgeous turkey-cock, with 
swollen wattles, expanded tail, and drooping wings parades his virile 
masculinity before the admiring object of his love. 

So with early man is born the pristine phase of human coquetry, 
that effort to obtain the favorable notice of the other sex,—an effort 
based on the desire for possession. 

And the woman, like a timid grouse-hen, settles quietly before her 
cavern-door, and, crouching timidly upon the earth, follows with fas- 
cinated gaze the movements of the man before her. 

The rhythm of his gait and crooning song binds her as with a 
spell. His eye, now fierce, now lustrous and veiled with passion, his 
flashing teeth, his black mane pouring down his tawny shoulders, the 
play of the subtle muscles under his burnished skin,—all these in 
rapid motion, like the phantasms of a dream, soothe and caress her 
savage soul, and fire her mind with deep, vague longings. 

But only in her eyes, full of the mystic light, was seen the echo 
of her spirit. Her lips were motionless, fixed in a line of straight- 
ness. Not to mankind as yet had come the smile! That glorious 
radiance of the soul, that carries to the heart the messages of love or 
scorn or tired resignment, had not yet broken through the crust of 


human life. 


Faster and faster sweeps the glistening cave-man to and fro; lower 
and tenser grows the crooning-song. Dazed with the motion of her 
head from side to side to watch the ever-changing love-play, she does 
not heed the player’s gradual approach, when with a sudden spring he 
dashes in upon her, seizes her with his strong arms, and drags her 


screaming, struggling down the sloping path. 
But the glamour is dispelled, and, alive to the instinct of self- 
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defence, the woman bites and struggles, and in her young strength 
proves no easy conquest. Driven to desperate measures, the cave-man 
seizes from the ground a stone, stuns her with a sudden stroke, and as 
she throws up her arms to fall, seizes her about the waist, and, casting 
her lightly across his shoulder, hastens down the path. 

Down through the leafy, sunlit glades he strides, bearing the warm 
and yielding burden of senseless flesh, the nerveless arms adown his 
back, and the yellow hair streaming to the ground; and the forest, 
with its green depths, closes about them. 
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WHEN SPRUCEWOOD SLEEPS 


BY FRANCIS STERNE PALMER 


So in sprucewood, hushed and white, 

The stillest days are the days before 
March is knocking at the door, 
With sun and southwind leagued together, 
Threatening Winter with April weather, 
Crying out that he comes to loose 
Snow-taken prisoners held in the spruce. 
No word is brought from the vanished bear 
Since Winter tracked him to his lair, 
And stealthily, while he lay asleep, 
Walled him in with a great snow-heap. 
The grouse draws down his head in his ruff 
And thinks his prison pleasant enough, 
For his cell in the firs is never found 
By the bitter winds of the open ground. 
At all times the hare can a light foot boast, 
These days he moves as still as a ghost; 
The squirrel once was noisy and bold, 
If he chatters now, it is only with cold; 
In a bushy balsam the snowbird cowers, 
Glad to keep the earliest hours. 


S night is stillest just before light, 


Hushed are all tongues and drowsy all ears— 
Knock loudly, March, or no one hears! 
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A typical novel in Mr. Brady’s best style this,—a tale of 
‘*“When Blades are ° A te ° ‘ 
Out and Love’s War and love in Revolutionary times. The scene is laid 
Afield.””. By Cyrus in the country around Greensboro, North Carolina, and 
Townsend Brady. Il- the chief action is that known as the Battle of Guilford 
lustrated and Orna- (Couyrt-House, when General Greene met Cornwallis and 
mented, elias 

inflicted such damage upon the seasoned troops of the 
latter that, though technically victorious, he was forced to fall back upon 
Wilmington, and the British advance into the South was checked. “The day 
after the battle,” vrites Mr. Brady, “abandoning the severely wounded to the 
Americans, Cornwallis. without baggage and supplies, gave up the field he had 
so gallantly contested and obtained, and began that march towards the coast 
which threw him into the arms of Washington and de Rochambeau at York- 
town. Greene immediately reoccupied the field and despatched Lee and Colonel 
Washington to harass the retreating British soldiery.” So much for the flash- 
ing blades Mr. Brady knows so well how to depict. 

Equally at home is he in satisfying the eternal human craving for the 
love element. In this particular instance“ A Comedy of Cross Purposes in 
the Carolinas,” as the sub-title of the novel reads,—this element is supplied by 
the courtships of the daughter and niece of Judge Burton, an irascible old 
loyalist. Isabel, the daughter, though betrothed by her father’s wish to Sir 
Francis Duane, one of Cornwallis’s officers, is in love with Curtis Baird, a 
former neighbor and playmate, and now a captain in Greene’s army; while 
Sarah, the niece, perverse and not especially beautiful, betrothed to no one, 
loves ai: is beloved by Sir Francis, who has fallen victim to her charms after 
his betrothal to Jsabel. The tangle is indeed one of cross purposes, and requires 
all Mr. Brady’s ability to straighten out; but it all does come out straight, 
though the course is no more smooth than that of true love is wont to be. 

The mechanical execution of the edition is especially fine, and the illus- 
trations, ornamental borders and head- and tail-pieces, and the cover-design, 
all appropriate as well as intrinsically satisfying to the appreciative book-lover, 
combine to produce a triumph of the Lippincott Press. And the book is not too 
fine for use. 
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The main portion of this tale—by the author of the 
Sweetheart Manette. phenomenally-popular “Alice of Old Vincennes”—is 
By Maurice Thomp- x ee 
pol played out in Mississippi, not far from New Orleans, 
a locality with which Mr. Thompson is well acquainted. 
The first paragraphs introduce two chief characters: 

“When the yacht Sweet Sister steamed into Bay St. Louis one morning in 
early summer, the little town on the bluff to the westward was as much agi- 
tated as the water. Austin Hatch, the owner and chief occupant of the beauti- 
ful craft, was a young Bostonian whose wealth had made him famous. In the 
course of a cruise for the benefit of a friend’s health he had by merest chance 
swung round Cat Island into this secluded and dreamy nook on the Gulf coast 
of Mississippi, fifty miles east of New Orleans. 

“Roland Woodville, Hatch’s slowly convalescing friend, was a young 
novelist of the ultra-realistic school, whose lapse from health and good temper 
may have been somewhat due to the world’s ill-treatment of his rather grue-. 
some and wholly pessimistic stories. He was as poor as Hatch was rich, as 
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much an anarchist in the mildest sense as Hatch was a careless optimist; but, 
while in fact the two men were as opposite in physical form, mental bias, and 
moral temper as the day and night, they had caught up each other’s tricks of 
conversation and bearing, so that there really were some points of apparent re- 
semblance. 

“They were not anchored a day in the quiet channel opposite the orange- 
crowned bluff before Hatch discovered that a friend of his, Roache, the Boston 
capitalist and railroad builder, was in Bay St. Louis, domiciled at a mansion, 
as the word goes in the low country, known by the name of Pembroke Place, 
the home of a family consisting of Mr. Pembroke and his wife and their daugh- 
ter Manette.” 

And Manette, a child of Bay St. Louis, born, reared, and educated there, 
and knowing nothing of “the world lying over beyond the line of that dreamy 
horizon which rimmed the distance round about the sleepy, orange-scented, 
live-oak-shaded town,” returned the love of one of them,—which one it shall be 
the author’s prerogative to say,—quite in the charming, old-fashioned way. 
In fact, “ Sweetheart Manette” is a love-story pure and simple, without “ prob- 
lem” or mystery or other of the profane imaginings unfortunately character- 
istic of the fiction of the day. 


¥ 


Grey indeed was Nina Cobhouse (née Carysford), for all 
A Little Grey Sheep. she thought herself so white; and white was the -“ little 
en Por- grey sheep” herself, Beechey Herapath, Nina’s cousin, 
By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. ®gainst such a grey background, or the blackness of such 

blackguards as Maawell Herapath or Sir George Marston. 
Claude Cobhouse, the other important character, was truly white in soul, 
though strangely blundering in mind and body. Others fill out the plot and 
sub-plot of the tale, but these are the most important. The tale hinges upon 
the love of Nina and Marston, and his flight to the Continent for reasons of 
his own. During his absence Nina fancies herself in love with Cobhouse, and 
marries him. Marston returns, and—well, the author must tell the tale in her 
own way; that the result was not worse is due entirely to Beechey’s self- 
sacrifice. For Beechey, tied to such a blackguard as Herapath until his violent 
death, deliberately sinks her own love for Cobhouse, and with it the cravings 
of her deepest affection, and helps him in his suit with Nina—and upon just 
this self-sacrifice may be laid the entire blame for all that followed. Sad, 
pathetic, the story is at times, but never unpleasant. From the Lippincott 
Press. 

Journeying from England to Italy, Mrs. Fraser presents also, as the cur- 
rent issue of Lippincott’s Select Novels, ‘The Splendid Porsenna,” a tale of 
modern Roman society. There was the Splendid Porsenna himself, and Honora 
Dering, who was married to him, much to the satisfaction of Lady Dering, her 
mother; and there was the memory of the father,—now dead many years,— 
“one of the many Englishmen who live abroad and exercise patriotism at a 
distance.” To these must be added the cousin Gerald, the detrimental lover, 
and a host of those Roman society people whom Marion Crawford—whose 
sister Mrs. Fraser is—has taught us to know. Here we have the dramatis per- 
sone. Honora, unwilling, unloving, was given to the Splendid Porsenna, a sac- 
rifice to the Mammon of Unrighteousness. Yet all came straight, as strong, 
true tales must. 

Mrs. Fraser’s intimate knowledge of her subject is evident, even to the 
layman, and her treatment of her plot and characters shows the result of her 
life in the Eternal City. No work of fiction brings home to the reader with 
greater force the curious combination of medievalism and modernity that 
underlies the Italian character and habit of mind. Nor does the story lack 
absorbing and dramatic detail. In paper and cloth bindings. 
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The author of “ Dr. Nikola,” “ Pharos the Egyptian,” and 
A Cabinet Secret. By other well-known fictions, in “A Cabinet Secret” (pub- 
Guy Boothby. Illus- jished by Messrs. Lippincott) presents a tale which he 
trated. y pp! P 

characterizes thus: 

“The Author deems it right to preface his work with the remark, that 
while the war between England and the South African Republics forms the 
basis of the story, the characters and incidents therein described are purely 
fictional, and have no sort of resemblance, either intended or implied, with 
living people. The Author’s only desire is to show what, under certain, doubt- 
less improbable, conditions, might very well have happened had a secret power 
endeavored to harass the Empire by taking advantage of her temporary diffi- 
culties.” 

What that secret power was he does not say, but he details the plan by 
which it endeavored to harass the British Empire, by assassinating the Prime 
Minister, and kidnapping the Commander-in-Chief of the British Army, the 
General ordered to take the chief command in South Africa, the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and the Secretary of State for the Home Department, all 
of whom found themselves left on a crazy old steamer off the Irish coast, ex- 
pecting to be blown up at any moment by an infernal machine calmly ticking 
off the seconds down in the stoke-hole. The tale contains plenty of excite- 
ment, and has, moreover, a plausibility that prevents even such a plot from 
seeming impossible. 


» 


“*You are no longer my superior officer, Nathan, and 
In Spite of Foes. By there’s only a moment to say my say. Your language at 
See Gear King. the club this morning has been told me. Now hear my 

ith Frontispiece. 

reply. To-day we stand, you in the pride of your wealth, 
I with the world to begin again. More than to any man in the regiment I 
owe my troubles to you. Yet I wouldn’t exchange my soldier record for yours 
‘ if reinstatement were offered me this minute. No! I’m not going to be in- 
timidated by any gesture. All I have to say is that, if God spare my life, 
before ten years pass our places shall be reversed. You will be at the bottom, 
I at the top. Now you may go.’” So spoke Hric Langdon, and the prediction 
was no mere boast, but a prophecy. 

General King’s latest tale deals with the gradual reinstatement of Hric 
Langdon, a young artillery officer, dismissed from the army through the enmity 
of Felix Nathan, his battery captain. The ten years’ struggle forms, under the 
author’s pen, a good tale, abounding in incident; the final chapters deal with 
the earlier actions in and about Manila, and the end comes at the mustering 
out of Langdon’s volunteers—the “ Washoes”—in San Francisco. And yet, not 
quite the end, for Ethel Grahame’s answer to a very important question must 
be obtained before the tale may properly be closed. “In Spite of Foes” is a 
worthy companion to General King’s former novels, and, like them, is pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company. 

» 


A collection of stories, be they short or long, dealing with 
The Tapu of Bandera. by-gone days in Australia and the islands of the Pacific. 
od — a oe Interesting tales, all of them: many, finished stories; 

alter Jeffery. 

others, little more than sketches, of curious peoples, of half- 
wild natives, of white traders but little more civilized than the. natives, of 
fair coral islands clothed with waving palms. Not the least interesting deal 
with the early history and development of Australia. 

A chapter concerning “The Americans in the South Seas” pays this in- 
teresting tribute: “We are so accustomed to take it for granted that the 
English (the original brand thereof, not the American pattern) were fifty 
years ago in command of all sea commerce, that the old-fashioned English 
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sailor was superior to all others, and that his ships beat every one else’s in 
everything appertaining to the sea, that this fact of how thoroughly the Ameri- 
cans beat us in the great whaling industry is never remembered. And whaling 
was and is now a branch of sea service that needs men to successfully work in 
it, for it cannot be profitably pursued with the human paint-scrubbers who 
to-day make up such a large section of our mercantile marine; and the success 
of the American whaling seamen may supply a clue to the Nelson-like fashion 
in which American men-of-warsmen tackle the serious business of the American 
Navy.” 

The book derives its title from a tale dealing with the custom of “ tapu” 
(or “taboo,” as it is most generally called by the civilized world). 

Like “ Ridan, the Devil,” “The Ebbing of the Tide,’ and others by Mr. 
Becke, “ The Tapu of Bandera” is published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 

> 

After some little delay, owing to the difficulties attendant 
A Natural History of upon the mechanical execution of such a sumptuous work, 
Selborne. ByGilbert ip, Library Edition of this classic, announced for publi- 
White. Library Edi- * 4 " : 
tion. Two Volumes. Cation in the autumn just past, is now upon the eve of 

issue. It is impossible, however, to regret a delay which 
has resulted in the issue of such a masterpiece of book-making as is now put 
before us. Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, Assistant Keeper Zoélogical Department, 
British Museum, is the editor. and he has been so fortunate (as was also the 
late Professor Bell) as to have access to the original manuscript. Unlike Pro- 
fessor Bell, however, Dr. Sharpe has included not only all the text as hereto- 
fore printed, but interesting passages and notes not included in any other 
edition; and he has also restored to their original form passages which have 
been altered in various renderings. 

Here is also published, for the first time in any edition, THE GARDEN KAL- 
ENDAR kept by Gilbert White from 1751 to 1771, with an Introduction by the 
Very Rev. Dean Hole, whose delightful and authoritative dissertations on 
Horticulture generally are so well known and appreciated. Communications 
from Dr. Sharpe’s colleagues in the British Museum are also included, as are 
notes on the Mammalia (by Mr. W. E. De Winton) and Geology (by Mr. C. W. 
Andrews), and a special Bibliography (by Mr. C. Davis Sherborne). 

The illustrations number over one hundred and forty, chiefly full-page 
photogravure plates, comprising Scenes, Birds, and Figures. The first have 
been supplied by Mr. Herbert Railton, including views in Selborne village, ete. ; 
no better or more sympathetic drawings have ever been made for any previous 
editions. The Birds have been portrayed by Mr. J. G. Keulemans, to-day the 
best living draughtsman of birds. The Figures supply the human interest, 
which has heretofore been neglected in every edition. It is strange that these 
village manners and customs, in which Gilbert White so delighted, should have 
been ignored in illustration up to this time, but such is indeed the case. This 
portiog of the illustration, however, has been entrusted to Mr. Edmund J. 
Sullivan with most charming results. 

The work is issued simultaneously in America and England by J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company and Mr. S. T. Freemantle respectively. The edition is strictly 
limited, only two hundred and eight copies, nwmbered, having been reserved for 
the American market. > 


Chance, good fortune, and that collocation of events which 
Frangipani’s Ring: we call “Coincidence” brought into the life of Henry 
An Event in the Life Thode this Event. 


of Henry Thode. Il- 


lustrated. To Henry Thode, student as well as instructor in the 


history of art, then studying old Venetian chronicles in 
St. Mark’s Library, was brought for inspection a ring found by some peasants 
near by. “I took the hoop from his hand,” he writes, “and the first glance 
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at it showed me that it was the work of a German goldsmith of the late Gothic 
period, about the year 1500; possibly, also, from the shop of one. of the Augs- 
burg Masters who gave so much beautiful art-work to the world. It was 
remarkably well preserved, and the slight—almost imperceptible—abrasions 
clearly indicated that it could only have been worn for a very short time. The 
inner side of the ring was highly polished, and the outer, which was rounded, 
showed two intertwined ribands passing diagonally across the surface: one of 
them bearing a design in waving outlines, and the other the words of a motto 
in Gothic script, terminated in the corners by delicate curling foliage.” Not 
stopping to decipher the inscription, he bought the ring from the peasants. 

“Mit wyllen dyn eygen!”—Willingly thine own!”—said the inscription, 
calling up out of the past four hundred years the whole story—told in chron- 
icles at that moment within Mr. Thode’s reach—of the great love of Christoph 
and Apollonia Frangipani, of Christoph’s service in the wars of the Emperor 
Maximilian against Venice, his capture and imprisonment in Venice, and the 
years during which Apollonia shared his imprisonment. Thus briefly is 
summarized a tale, collected bit by bit from caronicles and other original 
sources, as vivid as any written to-day. 

The mechanical execution of the book is magnificent, a true edition de 
luxe. The illustrations are photographie, comprising reproductions of draw- 
ings by Albert Diirer, paintings by Giovanni Bellini, Jan.Schorel, etc., and a 
drawing of the Ring; the marginal designs are by Hans Thoma. Originally 
published in German, this first edition in English is presented by J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, in conjunction with John Macqueen, London. 


¥ 


“In this day of ‘new departures,’ when so many whist 
A Whist Catechism. theories and intricate problems are being discussed, and 
ae ae” ae so much written in regard to them, the mind of the begin- 
larged and Revised. er often finds itself in a condition of bewilderment. 

Many are discouraged at the outset, and even the most 
advanced student is uncertain which method of play to adopt. Under these 
circumstances, the manuscript for a new, and somewhat enlarged, edition of a 
Catechism of Whist has been revised very carefully. It has been my aim to 
pursue a conservative course, to make all questions and answers as concise as 
possible, that they may be the more easily understood, and as a text-book be 
clear and reliable,” says the author in her Preface. And to such good purpose 
has she carried out her aim, that Mr. Trist’s commendation—“* ‘ A Whist Cate- 
chism’ contains, in a condensed form, about all that is worth knowing of 
whist”—gains fresh force and point in view of this new enlarged and revised 
edition, published in response to a demand which this book alone can satisfy. 
From the Lippincott Press. 


¥ 


The author has put into book form (Lippincott) some of 
By Land and Sky. his experiences in various balloon voyages during the last 
ed agg eB a twelve or fifteen years; and his work has its distinct 

value, not only as.a fascinating narrative of adventurous 
voyages above the clouds, but as a semi-scientific work upon a subject of which 
all too little is generally known. The underlying purpose of a large portion of 
his book is the study of the acoustics of the upper regions, experiments having 
been made with horns, explosives, etc., and the results carefully noted. Very 
interesting chapters relate to wireless telegraphy in the clouds, and to an ascent 
in November, 1899, to view the much-heralded shower of Leonids; the latter 
voyage occupied ten hours from start to finish—a record in the history of 
English ballooning. 
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The fascinations of such sport are well portrayed in a few sentences from 
the account of an ascent made on Whit-Monday, 1899. The weather on that 
day was exceedingly dismal and wet.- “ The shouts of the crowd died away, and 
for a while we remained lost in the dense wetting cloud which lay low and 
heavy over all the British Isles. This cloud was no less than fifteen hundred 
feet in depth and so dense that while passing through it I was scarcely able to 
see my companions in the car. 

“Soon, however, and suddenly the darkness grew less, and then with a 
quick transition like that of dissolving views we found ourselves in another 
world. We might, indeed, have been in another planet, or far removed in 
space, for the world to us was not. No sight or sound of any kind for a while 
could recall our proximity to earth. Below us lay a sea of mist tossed into 
lightest billows white as driven snow and stretching into illimitable distance. 
Above us was the sun, till this moment invisible, and now such a sun as is 
never seen on English soil at all—intensely brilliant and hot, almost over- 
poweringly hot. It was only the third week in May, yet the great orb shone 
more fiercely than in August, and out of a heaven of deepest blue. 

The illustrations number four, and include one of thd earth taken from 
one thousand feet altitude. 


5 


Although the art of coal-mining cannot be learned from 
Coal-Mining. By books alone, and the best school of mining is found in the 
Robert Peel. Illus- : . 
seaned. mines themselves, yet a book may be of much assistance 

to the student in helping him to acquire the theoretical 
knowledge he is afterwards to put into practical use. There has been, how- 
ever, a great lack of books which could be recommended to the elementary 
student, since most of the excellent treatises on the subject are large works, 
published at correspondingly large prices. It is to fill this lack, then, that the 
present work has been written, with such success that it is now in its seventh 
edition. Being both elementary and cheap, and withal well illustrated, it is 
well suited to the needs of beginners and their teachers. The first three chap- 
ters are devoted to a discussion of the mineralogical and geological aspect of 
the coal-fields; a Glossary and an Index complete the volume. Published by 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 


> 


bik teeniaineie A remarkably concise and convenient hand-book of civil 
By Edward Schwinn, government. The book treats of the Nature, Necessity, 
M.A.,and W. Wesley and Purpose of Government, Local Government, Forms 
Stevenson, M.A. of Government, Attempts of the Colonies at Union, the 
Articles of Confederation, the Making of the Constitution, the Congress of the 
United States, Powers Granted to Congress, Powers Denied to Congress and to 
the States, the Executive Department of the United States, the Judicial Depart- 
ment, Miscellaneous Provisions of the Constitution of the United States, 
Amendments to the Constitution, the Lives of Historical Characters, and Politi- 
cal and Historical Articles and Political Parties, and is supplied with a Glos- 
sary. The Constitution is taken up and explained article by article, amend- 
ment by amendment; each chapter is supplemented by a summary and a series 
of questions based upon the preceding subject-matter. The authors have pro- 
duced a book of more than ordinary value, which should be exceedingly useful, 
not only as a text-book for schools and individual students, but as a handy 
reference volume for readers generally, its methodical arrangement and sim- 
plicity of statement fitting it admirably for quick consultation and ready 
comprehension. From the Lippincott Press. 
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